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FREE READING: AN EXPERIMENT 


By Sre.tta M. Morse 


Miss Morse is Librarian of the Talcott Library, Northfield School for Girls, East Northfield, Mass. 


I 


n the winter of 1949 a project in free reading was 
started at the Northfield School for Girls. It 
developed from a meeting of teachers concerned 

with Freshman subjects. During the meeting, our 
teacher of Freshman history remarked that an appall- 
ing number of girls in her classes confessed that they 
never read books for pleasure or for fun. They also 
said that they heartily disliked Ivanhoe, which was 
their present reading assignment in English. It was 
evident that for the poor readers the vocabulary in 
Ivanhoe was new and strange; and that movies, comics, 
and radio had practically replaced reading. The chal- 
lenge to help the students experience the sheer joy of 
a good book was accepted by those present, with the 
realization that our experiment must go beyond the 
bounds of the classroom. 

The Freshman Reading Committee of nine mem- 
bers was organized — the librarian serving as chair- 
man, the three teachers of Freshman English, and 
five others particularly interested in the project. The 
committee had a fairly simple objective, but employed 
a definite technique to realize it. 

There were forty-five Freshmen. Each committee 
member chose five girls as Reading Advisees. First, 
each one of us collected data about each girl which 
might bear on her reading interests. This was a real 
cooperative experiment. House mothers, teachers, 
academic advisers, admissions office, and library 
helped us gather information. This included place of 
birth, travel experience, family ties, and occupations 
of parents, favorite school subject, hobbies, and career 
interests. It led us in all directions, as we have 
students from many foreign countries, with China 
having a strong representation. We drew books from 
all divisions of the Dewey Decimal Classification. 
Among the hobbies represented there was an emphasis 
on sports and animals, but dramatics, art, and music 
had their places. The career interests were probably 
the most helpful, ranging from veterinarian to psy- 
chiatrist. On the basis of this knowledge, we collected 
books to use as bait at our teas. 


II 


The second step was the issuing of invitations to 
our groups for afternoon tea. When the girls arrived 
we offered them not only cookies, cake, and tea, but 
books by the dozen relating, we hoped, to their inter- 
ests. Over cups of tea, the girls and their reading 
advisers talked about books and reading. Some girls 


borrowed books on the spot. Others asked to have 
books reserved. The reading adviser jotted down on 
a card the name of one book or subject for each girl 
to read when her English class came to the library 
during Book Week. Book Week is the occasion for 
the library to display its new books. In the two Book 
Weeks held each year several hundred new books are 
available for browsing and reading. 


The Freshman English teachers had already ex- 
plained the project to their classes. The students 
knew that each class was to spend its class period on 
both Thursday and Friday of Winter Book Week in 
the Library for free reading. Since there were no 
assignments for Thursday night or for the weekend, 
the students had golden opportunities to read on in 
their books. Knowing also that no formal book reports 
were to follow, the students were relaxed and at ease. 


When the reading days arrived, the library room 
with the fireplace was reserved for the Free Reading 
class. Lots of new books were about, and their jackets 
made a bright display. On a table were ranged the 
books which the girls at the teas had said they would 
like to read. My Friend Flicka, Terhune’s dog stories, 
and various other animal stories were much in demand. 
Lorna Doone, Fane Eyre, Ramona, and Men of Iron 
were requested. Nurses on Horseback, Life With 
Father, Mrs. Mike, Haverhill Herald, and Father of 
the Bride pleased some of the slow readers. For a girl 
who had been unhappy over reading assignments, but 
who indicated a career interest in work with children, 
we suggested that she read children’s stories which 
she might tell to children, and so started her off on 
Mary Poppins, by Travers. Another student indi- 
cated history as her favorite subject. She began with 
Paris Underground, by Shiber, and continued with 
Lauterbach, Through Russia’s Back Door. 

The students enjoyed it — partly, of course, be- 
cause no formal book reports were required. A few 
in the class wanted to browse, but most of them were 
immediately absorbed in a book, and the rooms were 
very quiet, except for an occasional chuckle. The 
experiment was a success as indicated by informal 


reports handed in by one Freshman class. A few 
examples follow: 
“T read A Star Danced, by Gertrude Lawrence. It was a 


story of her own life. The reading periods were not only enjoy- 
able but taught me to read more easily and quickly. During the 
periods I began to learn to read without complete quiet, which 
I think is helpful and up until now I was unable to do. I enjoyed 
them very much and wish that we could have a reading period 
every week. I also began Prince of Foxes, by Shellabarger.” 
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“‘As a result of our two days in the Library, I found the most 
interesting book was Fane Eyre. | got started in it and couldn’t 
stop, but in the short while we had I wasn’t able to finish. If I 
had more time I would very definitely like to finish it and then 
start in on some other classics which are as spellbinding.” 


“TI read the Road to Reason, by Lecomte du Nouy. Parts of 
it were a bit stiff and I can remember one page where I had to 
look up twenty-four words to get the meaning of the statements. 
However, I enjoyed it very much and that twenty-four only 
happened once and most of the time I only had to look up one 
or two and sometimes none.” 

“As a result of reading in the Library the two days that we 
did I got half-way through the book Roanoke Hundred, by Inglis 
Fletcher, finished the biography of Lou Gehrig, and got a list of 
books that I wanted to read. The results of the two meetings 
that I had with my reading adviser, were that she gave us several 
good suggestions and the second meeting we all agreed that we 
would like one period a week in the library to read, preferably 
Friday. I thought it was a very interesting project and I hope 
we Can continue,” 

“I thought the idea of time for reading was wonderful! I 
never had had time to read anything but book reports. Our 
little group meetings were lots of fun and we learned of good 
books other people had read. 

“T read The Sword in the Stone and This Side of Innocence. 
They were both very good. I want to read The Burnished Blade 
and lots of others. I certainly wish we could have some more 
reading periods. It would be nice if we had time to have one 


period a week for reading and I’m sure a lot of good would come 
of it.” 


Ill 


It is easy to see that the good readers loved it, 
but you may wonder about the poor readers. Did it 
really work with them? In many cases, yes. One 
apathetic non-reader, when asked if she’d ever read 
anything she liked, surprisingly said, ‘“Case histories.” 
I knew she had a brother, a medical student, whom 
she adored. Through that bit of knowledge, we talked 


about John Gunther’s Death Be Not Proud. Showing 
interest for the first time she said, “I’d like to read 
that book.” The next day in the library she referred 
to another book in my room, Hoagy Carmichael’s 
The Stardust Road, with the request that I reserve 
it for her. 

I found that mixing up good readers and poor ones 
in the group of five for tea was the best way to achieve 
good results. Animated conversation about various 
books read or hoped to be read stimulated the group, 
and the good readers’ enthusiasm was contagious. 
Many girls accepted their friends’ recommendations 
with alacrity. 

We were pleased enough with the experiment to 
repeat it the next year with Freshmen and to include 
the Sophomores. Now we include the Juniors as well. 
This is important in our school, as we have many new 
students entering in both Sophomore and Junior years. 

The faculty are not one hundred per cent for this 
plan, some feeling that the results achieved do not 
justify the time spent in collecting data and having 
teas. However, the administration and the English 
department support our plan, and there are more than 
enough enthusiastic faculty to carry on our expanding 
program of work and fun connected with the three 
Reading Committees for Freshmen, Sophomores, and 
Juniors. When the girls with whom we started this 
program in the winter of 1949 were Seniors, they asked, 
“Why are we as Seniors not included in the free read- 
ing program?” I answered that their very question 
assured me that reading was important to them now. 
Having received the impetus here, probably for the 
rest of their lives they will enjoy reading as a true 
recreation. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS FOR THE 
MATHEMATICS TEACHER 


GENERAL 

1. Eighteenth Year Book of the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics. Multi-Sensory Aids in the Teaching of 
Mathematics, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York. 

2. Enriched Teaching of Mathematics in the Junior and Senior 
High School. Woodring — Stanford. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. (A 
Source Book of supplementary material for teachers of 
mathematics.) 

3. Short History of Mathematics. Vera Sanford, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 

4. Mathematical Snapshots. H. Steinhaus. G. E. Stechert 
and Company, New York. 

5. Mathematics and the Imagination. E. Kasner and J. New- 
man. Simon and Schuster, New York. 


6. Mathematics, Its Magic and Mystery. A. Bakst. D. Van 
Nostrand, New York. 
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7. Recreations in Mathematics. H. E. Licks. D. Van Nos- 
trand Company, New York. 


8. Math Can be Fun. Louis Grant Brandes. (A mimeographed 
booklet.) 


9. New Numbers. F. Emerson Andrews. Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., New York. 


10. Fun with Paper Folding. William D. Murray and Francis 
J. Rigney. Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 


11. Fun with Paper. Leeming, J. 


12. The Teaching of Junior High School Mathematics. David 
Eugene Smith and William D. Reeve. Ginn and Company, 
New York. 


13. Mathemagic. R.V. Heath. Simon and Schuster, New York. 


14. Modern Geometry. Roger A. Johnson. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 


15. Notebooks. Leonardo Da Vinci. 
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SPECIAL TOPICS 

1. A Rhythmic Approach to Mathematics. George Philip and 
Son, Ltd., 32 Fleet Street, London. (Out of print.) 

2. Numbers and Numerals. Smith and Ginsburg. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York. 

3. The Frozen Fountain. 
New York. 


4. Flatland by A Square. 
Co., Boston. 


Claude Bragdon. Alfred A. Knopf, 


E. A. Abbott. Little, Brown and 

Hilda P. Hudson. 

6. 100 Topics in Mathematics — For Programs and Recreation. 
Reprint from School Science and Mathematics, Feb. 1927, 
and Jan. 1934. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

7. The Story of Numbers. 
Washington, D. C. 


5. Ruler and Compasses. 


American Council on Education, 


8. How Much and How Many. 
New York. 


Bendick. Whittlesey House, 


PAMPHLETS, FOLDERS, ETC. 


1. He Measured in Millionths. 
Co., Dearborn, Michigan. 


James Sweinhart, Ford Motor 


2. Story of Measurement — Ford Motor Company. 


3. Patterns of Solids. 
East Orange, N. J. 


Harry L. Kugler, 30 Lennox Avenue, 


4. Tree of Knowledge (Poster) Museum of Science and Indus 
try, Chicago. 

5. The Story of Figures. 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 


6. The Amazing Story of Measurement. The Lufkin Rule Co., 
Saginaw, Michigan. 


BOOK REVIEW 
INTEGRATING SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PROGRAMS 


GENERAL Epvucation In ScHoot anp COLLEGE. 


Harvard University Press; $2.00. A Report by a Committee composed of 


Alan R. Blackmer, Chairman, Instructor in English, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.; Henry W. Bragdon, Instructor in History, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H.; McGeorge Bundy, Associate Professor of Government, Harvard University; E. Harris 
Harbison, Professor of History, Princeton University; Charles Seymour, Jr., Associate Professor of the History of Art, Yale University; 
Wendell H. Taylor, Chairman of the Science Department, The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J.! 


I 


If the Ford Foundation were to make no other 
important contributions to education, all those who 
are anxious that good learning should flourish and 
abound would be in its debt for bringing about the 
report embodied in this small book. The indebtedness 
extends to those who conceived the plan and freed 
individuals to carry it through. Many who knew the 
individuals composing the six man Committee felt 
confident that important results would come from 
their work. These hopes have not been disappointed. 


This is not a report of administrators or testers 
working in the heady roominess of theory. It comes 
from teachers on the front line. The study was pur- 
posely limited to three large, established schools 
which regularly send boys in considerable numbers 
to three well known colleges of high quality. By so 
limiting the study a control and specification were 
obtained which would otherwise have been lacking. 
But the implications set down by, and the thinking of, 
an extraordinarily hard-working committee and its 
many collaborators run far beyond the immediate 
concerns of the six institutions directly involved. 

The report takes only 142 small pages, including 
appendices. It is distinguished by a refreshing free- 
dom from pedagoguese. It faces difficulties forth- 


rightly. Because it is a close-knit, coherent argument, 
the book should be read as a whole, but Chapter VII, 
at least, is required. In some respects the Committee 
is both daring and radical (in the sense of getting at 
roots), but it offers no tickets to cloud-cuckoo land; 
it tempers boldness with realism; it identifies exciting 
possibilities, but balances them with painful naming 
of existing shortcomings and difficulties; it accepts 
compromise and disagreement as both necessary and 
healthy. It suggests and offers possible ways and 
means. It is in marked contrast with another book 
published at nearly the same time, which in a chapter 
entitled “What Schools Are For” states that the main 
goal of secondary education is to produce good citizens, 
and lists the components of training for good citizen- 
ship as “civic competence, educational flexibility, 
social understanding, occupational efficiency, home 
loyalty, religious consciousness, and taking advantage 
of leisure time opportunities.” General Education 
quarrels with none of these admirable goals, but it 
suggests that there may be differences between the 
needs of the able, the average, and the unable; it 
concludes that the able have been neglected; and it 
insists that not only are hard work and rigorous 
discipline important educational factors, but that able 
students are hungry for them. 


1Robert W. Sides, of Phillips Academy, served as executive secretary of the Committee during the period of organization and 
research. He was succeeded in February 1952 by William H. Harding, also of Phillips Academy. 
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II 


This is refreshing, because in a time when emphasis 
is on the average, on the common student, it is good 
to have a firm defense of the rights of the uncommon 
student and arecognition that capacity for fine scholar- 
ship is not a gift vouchsafed to all boys and girls. 
Those to whom the gift is given (either of fine ability 
or rare will-to-learn) are potential specialists in whose 
minds the shape of things to come will be molded. 
This report makes it clear that if ability is good, 
trained ability is better than either. 

Selecting the most significant features of the book 
is difficult, because the whole volume is important. 
But the following should be mentioned, not in any 
arranged order of significance: 

1. Documentation of the fact that American education is 
not making demands nor getting results commensurate 
with the abilities of students. I have not before seen the 
waste (and problems) of duplication so thoroughly docu- 
mented. A reason for the documentation is that the 


Committee consulted not only teachers and catalogues, 
but students themselves. 


2. Recognition that education is a continuing process, a 
flowing stream, not a thing of neat compartmentations, 
departmentalizations, and “‘credits.” 


3. Recognition that school and college teachers are mutually 
dependent, with much to learn from and teach to one 
another. It is a cause for pure joy to have such a com- 
mittee as this work as this did. Incidentally, I am 
informed that the Committee at no time during its inten- 
sive work took a formal vote. Sharp disagreements were 


talked out, and always in the end there was a sense of the 
meeting. 


4. Emphasis that flexibility and freedom must be based on 
accomplishment; that freedom from syllabi and require- 
ments is dangerous if it means freedom from responsibility 
for depth and power. 


5. Identification of specific difficulties and problems, together 
with the presentation of a workable, considered plan. 

Lastly, it will be a stolid independent or private 
school teacher, whether in college or school, whose 
heart is not lifted up by this tangible evidence that 
independent education can perform one of the func- 
tions so often ascribed to it, but too rarely in evidence: 
that of pioneering and breaking ground and thereby 
contributing to education as a whole. 


III 

Yet the Committee makes it clear that they do 
not consider themselves counterparts of Copernicus 
or Magellan. It is trite that when the time is ripe, 
a seminal idea appears in many forms and places. 
It is so with the Committee’s work. The same ideas 
and problems are being explored by President Chal- 
mers’ Twelve School and College Committee for Ad- 
mission with Advanced Standing, by the College 
Board and the E. T.S., in all of which public schools 
are taking a gallant part. These ideas are the subjects 


of discussion and investigation by numerous groups 
in various colleges and schools, and Mr. Blackmer’s 
Committee is sivuply one of many actively at work 
in the field. His report should aid and fortify other 
investigations, but not make them inadvisable. 

His Com.mittee’s great contribution has been that 
of analysis, synthesis, and definition on a scale which 
is controllable. In that respect the report seems to 
this reviewer valuable for every teacher and a must 
for all teachers interested in able students. It is a 
blue print of what is.to come in the next two decades; 
not working drawings, and not even of the whole edu- 
cational structure, but of an immensely important 
pavilion which will be at the center of the whole when 
the final full scale plans are ready. 

Any independent school or college teacher who 
does read the report will find himself in need of con- 
siderable soul-searching. I doubt whether any such 
could avoid saying ‘“‘mea culpa,” if indeed there are 
many left under forty who know what the words mean. 

— Frank D. AsHBurn, 
Headmaster, 
Brooks School, 
North Andover, Mass. 








REPORTS OF CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


Reports of all sessions of the SEB’s recent Annual 
Conference will be contained in the Board’s Annual Re- 
port for 1952-53, which will be ready for distribution in 
May. Copies will be sent to all member schools and to 
all delegates who registered at the Annual Conference. 




















ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 1954 
Please make a note on your calendars that the 28th 
Annual Conference of the Secondary Education Board 
will be held in New York City on Friday and Saturday, 
March 5 and 6, 1954. This notice will be repeated in the 
May issue of the BuLLetiNn and an outline of the program 
will be published in the November issue. 

















ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


In January our member schools elected by ballot the 
following persons to membership on the Executive Com- 
mittee: 

Chairman (re-elected for a third term of three years): 

Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The William 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Representative-at-Large (for a term of two years): 
Katharine Lee, Principal, National Cathedral School 
for Girls, Washington, D. C. 

Continuing in office are Recording Secretary Frank S. 
Somerby, The Buckley School, New York City; Treasurer 
Hart Fessenden, Headmaster, The Fessenden School, West 
Newton, Mass.; Representative-at-Large Lewis Perry, Jr., 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 
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A NEW APPROACH TO LATIN 


By Freperick F, KeMpneR 


Mr. Kempner teaches Latin at Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 


I 
| ast summer I had the good fortune to become 


acquainted with a new approach to the teach- 

ing of elementary Latin; an approach based on 
the findings of linguistic science. The course was 
given at the University of Michigan Summer School 
by Dr. Waldo E. Sweet of The William Penn Charter 
School in Philadelphia. I am writing this article to show 
why we who have studied with Dr. Sweet consider 
his approach more effective than the conventional one. 


Let me state at the outset that in two aspects this 
approach differs ia no way from any other now in 
use: first, it deals with the same Latin, that of the first 
century B.C.; second, it requires the same amount of 
effort that any good teacher anywhere expects from 
his students. In other words, it does not claim to be 
an “easy” road to success. 


This approach seems to me to represent a departure 
from the conventional in that it tries to teach Latin 
in contrast with English. This seemingly harmless 
statement has two implications worthy of note; first, 
that this has not usually been done. In fact, it has 
been standard practice to claim that Latin and English 
are basically alike, and that therefore if a student 
studies his Latin, he can quickly transfer his knowledge 
to English. The extreme wing of this school of thought 
says: “Study Latin, and you’l' know when to use 
“who” and “whom,” and you'll always say “it’s I,” 
and not “‘it’s me,” etc. Second, that in order to con- 
trast Latin with English helpfully, an analysis of 
English has to be made which is not found in the 
standard English grammar books. 


II 


Let me examine these two primary differences. 
We believe that in teaching a foreign language full 
advantage should be taken of the fact that the learner 
already speaks one language. Yet his acquaintance 
with one language has often seemed an obstacle in 
the path of progress in the foreign language. Again 
and again, a beginner will be unwilling to use a foreign 
language which he feels does not express things the 
“natural” way, and the teacher is often tempted to 
say to him, “Forget that you know any English!” 
Now we feel that this knowledge of one’s mother 
tongue can be used to great advantage as a sort of 
springboard. When a student realizes that his lan- 


guage has a very definite system of conveying mean- 
ing, a system that can be described, then he will not 
be surprised to find a system in use in other languages. 
Instead of shying away from the “strange” way of 
expression, he will actually be curiovs to see how the 
language he is studying is functioning. For example: 
at the start of this school year, I analyzed with my 
first year Latin students the sentence “the dog sees 
the horse.” I asked them what it is in that sentence 
that tells us that the dog is doing the seeing and that 
the horse is being seen. The answers were all alike: 
“Because the language says so,”’ or “Because it’s Eng- 
lish, and I understand English.” Now these appeals 
to subconscious knowledge were perfectly legitimate, 
and did indeed tell how all native speakers of English 
get that same meaning. 

And yet it is only a superficial answer. Is this 
knowledge subconscious in the sense that we were 
born with it, or has it merely become subconscious 
through training? Surely the latter. By having the 
boys interchange the two nouns it was not difficult 
to bring out the importance of word order in this 
particular sentence, and to have them appreciate the 
role of word order in English. More than that, for 
the first time the boys realized that for pointing out 
the subject and object English has a very definite 
system that can be analyzed in concrete terms. They 
are now psychologically better prepared to accept the 
fact that Latin, too, has a system. The student is 
less likely to come up with that well-known complaint 
which so clearly indicates a misconception of the nature 
of language: “Why did the Romans have to resort to 
the strange system of inflection to indicate subject 
and object? Why couldn’t they have done it in the 
natural, the English, way?” Instead he will realize 
that the only reason that the English method seems 
more “natural” is that he has grown up with it; and, 
more significant still, that any given language is 
nothing but a certain set of conventions, conventions 
that seem to have little, if any, connection with the 
world around us. 

Our task as Latin teachers would be considerably 
easier if there were an English grammar which actually 
described the way English works. Current English 
grammars throw little light upon the fundamental 
mechanics of the language they discuss. When they 
state that “the subject is the doer of the action,” they 
do not tell us what there is in the form of the language 


1For a recent book on this subject, see E. H. Sturtevant, 4n Introduction 10 Linguistic Science, Yale University Press, 1947. A 
major work in the field is Leonard Bloomfield, Language, Henry Holt, New York, 1933. 
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that points out this doer; they take for granted that 
the native speaker of English “knows” what the sub- 
ject and object are in any given sentence. Professor 
Charles C. Fries, head of the English Language Insti- 
tute at the University of Michigan, seems to me to 
be the first to have written a truly systematic descrip- 


tive analysis of English. (The Structure of English, 
Harcourt, Brace, New York, 1952.) 


Ill 


It may well be asked why this new approach 
bothers to take English apart so extensively, when 
English speakers from the age of three on will indeed 
“know” who in a simple sentence does the action, and 
who is acted upon. The point is that this basic struc- 
tural pattern of subject and object is handled entirely 
differently in Latin. And yet, whether expressed or 
implied, we have all been brought up on the concept 
of “universal grammar’’; the belief that all languages 
conform to a greater or lesser degree to one over-all 
grammatical pattern; and that in Latin we can study 
this pattern in its most perfect form. But this belief 
does not seem to accord with the facts. For example: 
in English we cannot tell whether the phrase “the 
horse” is subject or object until we know its position 
in a sentence. In the Latin sentence canem videt 
equus, however, we know that the word eguus is sub- 
ject by its form, regardless of its position. Thus we 
see a significant difference: in this particular sentence, 
which, it is important to note, involves a common 
grammatical pattern in each of the two languages, 
Latin indicates the doer of the action by the form of 
the noun, whereas English does it by word order. We 
feel that this contrast is so fundamental that the first 
three weeks of the school year are devoted to it almost 
exclusively. The nominative and accusative of all 
declensions are the only cases presented during this 
time. I suspect teachers and students of Latin will 
agree that this particular contrast is one of the chief 
reasons why progress in Latin is so much slower than 
in the learning of modern European languages, and 
that success in the handling of this particular diffi- 
culty is highly desirable. 

But not only does the conventional approach teach 
Latin without stressing the contrasts with English; 
it goes as far as to obscure the very points of difference 
between the two languages. This has probably been 
due to a desire to make Latin less difficult; but in so 
doing, it often no longer teaches Latin! The word 
order of the Latin sentences in most text books is such 
that it permits the student to use his subconscious 
knowledge of English to solve these Latin sentences, 
e.g.: in the sentence eguus canem videt, the beginner 
will go through the following steps: first, find the 
English equivalents of the Latin words: “the horse — 





the dog —see.” Second, he will treat the phrase 
“the horse” subconsciously as subject, because if it 
begins an English sentence, in nine cases out of ten 
it will turn out to be the subject. Third, he will insert 
the verb in the slot it customarily occupies in English, 
that is to say, right after the subject. Result: the 
sentence now reads “the horse sees the dog,” and he 
has translated the sentence perfectly with utter dis- 
regard for the structural “signals,” the endings, which 
alone conveyed a meaning to the Roman. Can the 
student be blamed for using this method if it produces 
the desired result? Now supposing the sentence had 
read eguum canis videt, which is equally good Latin, 
his translation would have been the same! Unfor- 
tunately, his faulty method would not become appar- 
ent, since most text books, in their desire to make it 
easy for the student, contain very few such sentences. 
He will get by in his first year, but he is in for a 
horrible shock when he tries to read his first Latin 
author, who regrettably did not use any English word 
order signals. 

Just because Latin word order has almost no 
denotative, or structural, significance, it has been our 
aim to face the student with Latin where the word 
order supplies no English clues toward a correct trans- 
lation, and where the meaning has to be arrived at 
exclusively through the clues that Latin provides. In 
fact, wherever possible, the sentences are so designed 
that English clues will give the wrong meaning, as in 








SUMMER OFFICE HOURS 


During the summer the office of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board is open on a part-time basis only. Mail will 
be attended to promptly, but anyone who wishes to come 
to the office should make an appointment in advance. 


If the office telephone (BLuehills 8-5439) does not 
answer 


in Fuly, call Mrs. Pow: CUnningham 6-1947; 
in August, call Miss Osgood: BLuehills 8—1592. 














REPOSITORY OF INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL LITERATURE 


The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., has generously 
provided space in its library for a Secondary Education 
Board repository of literature pertaining to the independ- 
ent school. Contributions to this repository are urgently 
solicited. 





Kinds of material desired are: books, including books 
about schools and school histories; articles; special state- 
ments from schools (not school catalogues) if the state- 
ments have to do with educational policies and aims. 


Please send contributions and suggestions to 


Robert C. Atmore 
The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 
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the sentence eguum videt canis. Throughout the year 
the student’s attention is focused on those items of 
structure which differ in the two languages. 


IV 

The course uses three technical devices, all of them 
new to me: records, slides, and filmstrips. I am dis- 
covering that they are highly effective in teaching the 
principles outlined above. In place of the customary 
rather long sentences, the records contain from twenty 
to thirty short sentences for each assignment. The 
playing time of one assignment is three minutes. A 
student is expected to handle these sentences at con- 
siderable speed. The slides, showing drawings as well 
as photographs, are designed to permit rapid oral 
questions and answers in Latin, using the vocabulary 
and principles of grammar of each lesson. The film- 
strips, which show the text of stories written in Latin, 
by compelling the student to handle Latin in its own 
word order, can be used with great effect in the teach- 
ing of all those principles that apply to the translation 
of connected Latin. At this point the reader may well 
wonder whether I have not always been aware of the 
facts stated above. It is a question I have been asking 
myself, and the answer to it I am seeing more clearly 


every day I teach. I have indeed been aware of many 
of the facts — underneath it all, subconsciously. But 
what I used to feel instinctively, I now know con- 
sciously. In the past I often felt obliged to disregard 
the explanation given by the text book, and to present 
the topic in my own way. This new approach seems 
to me to have assembled on paper what in the past 
I had merely felt to be sound in the teaching of Latin; 
it has arranged it all in a systematic meaningful whole. 

Yet more significant I would consider the fact that 
this approach offers a great deal of insight into the 
workings of language. By stressing the contrasts be- 
tween the language already known and the language 
to be learned, it makes evident the fact that there is 
more than one way of talking about the world around 
us and that no one language is “better” than other 
languages. The study of Latin teaches this lesson 
particularly well, since its syntax is less like English 
than is the syntax of the modern Romance and Ger- 
manic languages. In doing so, it touches directly 
upon the long-range aim of all language learning: to 
try to understand the people whose language we are 
studying. Then, rather than considering our way of 
doing things the only sensible way, we will approach 
our fellow-men with an open mind. 


PERSONALS 


The rules governing the placement of personal advertisements are as follows: The BuLLETIN will publish 
notices from teachers who are looking for new positions or from schools that are looking for new teachers. 
Other notices of an advertising nature will be accepted also, at the discretion of the editor. 

The charge is according to length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. Please make checks pay- 
able to the Secondary Education Board. The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 

If anonymity is desired, a box number will be assigned and the Buttetin will forward replies to the 


advertiser. 








BUSINESS MANAGER — CONTROLLER 
A man with twenty years of experience in college busi- 
ness administration, now located in large city, wishes to 
relocate in smaller community. M.A. degree; has neces- 
sary background to teach social science and other subjects; 
excellent references; available promptly; salary open. 
Please write to Box No. 371, c/o Secondary Education 
Board, 186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


THE KENT SCHOOL 
3401 South University Boulevard 
Englewood (Denver) Colorado 
has openings for young experienced women teachers in — 
CHEMISTRY and BIOLOGY 
and in FRENCH 
Address: Mary A. Bogue, Headmistress, 














MATHEMATICS TEACHER 


Experienced teacher, graduate of Wellesley College 
with Master’s degree in Mathematics from the University 
of Chicago, who has taught Mathematics in excellent 
private schools and in college, is interested in position in 
secondary school or junior college. Available for Sep- 
tember, 1953. 

For further information, references, etc., please write to 
Box No. 250, c/o Secondary Education Board, 186 Centre 
St., Milton 86, Mass. 














BOUND LATIN AND MATHEMATICS 
EXAMINATIONS 


Bound booklets containing copies of past Latin and 
Mathematics examinations may be obtained from the 
GLEN HEAD PRESS, Glen Head, N. Y., by those who 
would like to have such examinations collected under one 
cover. 

Single unbound copies of past examinations in all sub- 
jects are available only from the office of the Secondary 
Education Board. 
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PRINCIPAL PARTS OF VERBS 


The formal teaching of grammar and forms often 
emphasizes the recitation of the “principal parts” of 
verbs to such an extent that pupils come to think 
that first you have some principal parts and then you 
make a verb out of them. 

In my opinion, sufficient emphasis is not put upon 
the fact that “principal parts” are merely certain forms 
selected from the full paradigm of a verb. They are 
selected because they provide a key to the paradigm. 

Beginners, therefore, should be told where princi- 
pal parts come from. 

Out of this observation come two points of interest. 
The first is that if you choose the third person plural 
of the present and perfect active of Latin verbs, they 
function much more efficiently as “principal parts.” 
For example, capiunt, capere, ceperunt, captum will be 
found to be vastly superior to the traditionally selected 
forms. 

There is not the slightest reason for continuing to 
select the first person singular; that was undoubtedly 
done because first comes ahead of second and third 
and so you choose the “first” form of a tense. But 
that form can be misleading; the third person plural 
cannot be. 

The second point is that we get into the habit of 
citing as the “principal parts” of certain verbs a col- 
lection of forms which have nothing more in common 
than a semantic relationship. 


We may say that the principal parts of English 


go are go, went, gone. The truth is, of course, that go 
is a defective verb in Modern English, and that we 
supply the missing preterit by using the preterit of the 
verb wend (semantically satisfactory). Incidentally, 
wend, deprived of its preterit, formed another, wended 
(on the analogy of mend, mended; end, ended, etc.). 

We may say that the principal parts of Latin fero 
are fero, ferre, tuli, latum. But the perfect system is 
supplied for this defective verb, fero, by tollo, tollere, 
tetuli, *tlatom. ‘The perfect active is a familiar re- 
duplicated form; and probably is the source of the 
extra “‘t” in rettuli. The perfect passive participle 
(which, to specialists, exemplifies the zero grade of 
the root seen in fo//o), lost its initial “t’’ because 
Latin, like English, does not have the combination 
“t]” at the beginning of a word. This loss, inciden- 
tally, has led some to think that the form /atus comes 
from a third source; and the assertion, often found 
in books, that “‘fero has three stems” makes the general 
confusion even worse. 

Of course the French verb “‘to go” includes forms 
like aller from Latin ambulare; va, from vadere; and 
ira from ire. 

We might do well, in view of all this, to make sure 
that pupils realize that a good term for principal parts 
would be “selected key forms.” 


— Joun F. Gummere, Headmaster, 
The William Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FROM OUR READERS 


JOBS FOR RETIRED TEACHERS 
To the Editor of 
THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


When I left Maine, after a brief holiday there in 
August, there were many classrooms in the public 
schools without qualified teachers for the coming year. 
This shortage is apparent too in independent schools, 
and it seems to me that, as a professional group, we 
might do something about helping the schools and 


helping the teachers if we could make their needs 
more widely known. 


There are many independent school teachers retir- 
ing each year. In a great many cases these people 
have given years of quiet but distinguished service 
to succeeding generations of children. At the age of 
sixty-five these teachers would be willing to give part- 
time teaching in places of their own choosing, with 
benefit to themselves and to the country if only they 


could hear of openings in which their service would be 
appreciated. 


Is it possible for the S. E. B. to help in this matter? 
As far as I know, the BuLLetin is the only publication 
that could undertake to help on a nationwide scale. 
And obviously there are many teachers who might 
be willing to go west or come east for a few years to 
round out their life’s work. 

My suggestion would be to offer the BULLETIN as 
an advertising medium, especially to the schools in 
need of part-time help or, of course, in need of full- 
time help. If teachers knew more about the oppor- 
tunities for change of environment, especially at the 
time of retiring, they might more easily continue their 
good work a little longer. Suitable housing too might 
be ahelp. There are far too many independent school 
teachers living under unsuitable conditions who would 
be attracted by offers of good housing when the age 
of retirement reaches them. 

Sincerely yours, 
— Maup Newsy, 
The Dalton School, 
New York City. 
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THE ARIZONA ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOLS 


In the fall of 1951 a group of six well known private 
schools in Arizona joined together to form a state-wide 
organization known as the Arizona Association of 
Independent Schools. The six charter members were 
the Southern Arizona School, the Brandes School, 
and the Salpointe Parochial School in Tucson; the 
Judson School and Brownmoor School in Phoenix; 
and the Verde Valley School in Sedona. 

The Association was founded to maintain the 
highest standards in private education, and to promote 
a closer relationship among the independent schools 
within the state and a better understanding of their 
individual aims. Member schools of the A.A.I.S. are 
well qualified to enter boys and girls into top-ranking 
colleges and universities throughout the United States. 
The Association was formed, furthermore, in order to 
iron out some of the more important problems that 
have arisen between the Department of Public In- 
struction in the state and the independent schools. 

Most crucial of these was the standard of qualifi- 
cations for teachers which the public schools had 
found necessary to set up in order to insure competent 
teaching and which required that each of their teachers 
complete a certain number of formal courses in edu- 
cation. A directive proposed by the Department of 
Public Instruction of the state would have imposed 
similar restrictions upon the independent schools. 
While the A.A.I.S. recognizes the value of such 
courses, it feels that this requirement for the private 
schools would preclude the employment of many out- 
standing and exceptionally gifted teachers, men and 
women of broad cultural background, as well as of 
long and successful teaching experience, who have 
more than adequate training in their subject matter 
and who are particularly qualified in other ways to 
deal with the highly specialized problems of the inde- 
pendent schools, but who do not have the requisite 
number of education hours. 

A number of meetings were held, during the winter 
and spring of 1951-52, between members of the 
A.A.1.S. and the Accreditation Board, as a result of 
which it was agreed that this directive would be 
waived for the private schools. 

It was agreed by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and the Accreditation Board that qualified private 
schools would be accorded accreditation by the Uni- 
versity of Arizona and the State Colleges of Flagstaff 
and Tempe, without compliance with the public school 
requirements, and that such accreditation would be rec- 
ognized by state universities throughout the country. 

In reaching its objectives, the members of the 
A.A.LS. were greatly assisted by the courtesy, under- 


standing, and encouragement shown them by the 
Governor of Arizona, by United States Senator Barry 
Goldwater, and by the Department of Public In- 
struction. 

Valuable assistance and encouragement have also 
been received from similar organizations in other 
states, and from prominent educators throughout the 
country. Dr. John Gummere, Headmaster of The 
William Penn Charter School and Chairman of the 
Secondary Education Board, stopped in Tucson, on 
his way to open the SEB San Francisco conference, 
to confer with the President and members of the 
A.A.I.S. At a dinner, at which he was the guest of 
honor, Dr. Gummere, addressing a distinguished gath- 
ering which included legislators and educators, 
stressed the important contributions made to the 
cause of education throughout the country as a result 
of similar associations and of close cooperation between 
the public and private school systems. 

With the opening of the new school year, the work 
of the A.A.I.S. has gone forward briskly. In addition 
to the charter members, the following schools have 
been accepted into the Association: the Quarter 
Circle V Bar Ranch School, the Arizona Sun- 
shine School, the Santa Cruz Valley School, the 
Tucson Country Day School, and the Green Fields 
Preparatory School. Meetings have been recently 
held at Tucson in which steps have been taken to 
invite other secondary private schools which are 
eligible for membership in the A.A.I.S. to join, and 
furthermore to broaden the scope and power of the 
Association by rendering eligible for membership, 
under a separate group and a separate board of stand- 
ards, the state’s independent elementary and kinder- 
garten schools. 

The A.A.LS. feels strongly that only through wide 
representation among the independent schools in the 
state can it bring the maximum benefits to the cause 
of private education. 

The executive officers of the A.A.I.S. are: Captain 
Russell B. Fairgrieve, Headmaster of the Southern 
Arizona School, President; the Reverend Father 
George M. Dyke, Principal of the Salpointe High 
School, Vice-President; and Geoffrey Bret Harte, 
Associate Director and member of the Board of the 
Verde Valley School, Secretary-Treasurer. Ralph 
Brandes, of the Brandes School, H. E. Graybeal, of the 
Brownmoor School, and Henry Wick of Judson School 
are members of the Executive Committee. 

— Georrrey Bret Harre, 
A ssociate Director, 
Verde Valley School. 
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MATHEMATICS IN THE CURRICULUM OF A 
GENERAL HIGH SCHOOL 


By Joserx B. OrLEANs 


Mr. Orleans is Chairman of the Department of Mathematics of the George Washington High School, New York City. 


I 

DUCATIONAL programs in which subject matter 
departments undertake to tell what they do 
for the pupils remind me of that popular song, 
the theme of which is expressed in the title “Anything 
You Can Do I Can Do Better.” Each subject field 
has its own objectives, which the teaching aims to 
attain. Some objectives are unique to a department. 
Some subject matter fields overlap with respect to 
aims. The tendency at times is for each department 
to claim all objectives as its own. Not so this after- 
noon. At the last faculty conference, we heard a 
most interesting presentation by the chairman of the 
art department. She described some work that we 
cannot possibly do in mathematics. I am going to 
mention some matters to which she made no reference 
at all. We all learned a great deal from her talk which 
we did not know about the work in the art classes; 
and I feel that the members of the mathematics de- 
partment, as well as all other teachers, should be 
aware in their own teaching of some of the experiences 
to which their pupils are subjected in their art classes. 
I am at a disadvantage as the one to follow the 
chairman of the art department. I cannot make my 
talk as colorful as hers. I shall not show you any 
pictures, not even graphs. I shall simply tell you 
what we attempt to do for the boys and girls — and 
in some cases we succeed — through the medium of 
mathematics. I might merely read to you a descrip- 
tion of the organization of the department, naming 
the various courses in their sequence. Then you 
would have only a skeleton outline of the organization 
without any meaning and with nothing about our 

actual work. 


II 


I must first remind you that we work on the basis 
that mathematics plays an indispensable part not only 
in the study of the sciences, but also in other fields in 
which increasing use is made of graphic presentation 
of data, of statistics, and of the simple algebraic for- 
mula. This has particular importance for the prospec- 
tive college student, whose interests, unless they are 
carefully watched, tend to be neglected in the midst 


His 
thought in submitting this paper! to the BuLLEeTIN was that independent school teachers might be interested in paying a vicarious 
visit to a big city high school. 


of the unplanned, confused procedure of providing for 
the interests of their weaker school mates.? 


Second, we work on the basis that the need for 
elementary mathematics involves a constantly grow- 
ing section of the general population. Modern in- 
dustry, government, and the national defense make 
increasing demands upon the mathematical skills and 
equipment of the ordinary participant. There is an 
increasing number of jobs for which a sound training 
in algebra and geometry is a prerequisite. For a 
considerable number of positions, solid geometry and 
trigonometry are essential. 


Finally, we work on the basis that mathematics 
has an important intrinsic role in general education. 
It helps to build some of the skills and comprehensions 
and to provide indispensable tools in the intellectual 
equipment of the intelligent citizen. Their acquisition 
by every child should be regarded as essential: They 
are: 


1. The operations of arithmetic. The idea that arithmetic 
belongs to the elementary school is out-of-date. Many of 
our pupils are of sixth, fifth, and even fourth grade ability 
in their number work. We must re-teach the subject in 
classes that are euphemistically called classes in “remedial 
arithmetic.” 


2. Concepts of measurement. The ignorance of our children, 
even the best of them, about units of measurement and 
the simple concepts of measurement is abysmal. We must 
prepare them for the common experiences with measure- 
ment which they will have later on. 


3. Interpretation of graphic representation. For the impor- 
tance of this, just think of the number of graphs of various 
types which appear in the daily papers and the commonly 
read magazines in order to explain to the reader the sig- 
nificance of common current events, 


4. The algebra of the formula and the simple equation. 


5. Familiarity with common geometric forms and their 
mensuration. 


6. Understanding how mathematical concepts and processes 
are applied in everyday experiences, 


7. Theconnection of logical thinking with mathematics. The 
ability to analyze a concrete situation into its elements, 
to synthesize components into a related whole, to isolate 
and select relevant factors, to define rigorously and to 
reach a conclusion, all are important features of mathe- 
matical procedure. These ends may be approached most 


1This paper was read on December 15, 1952 at the second of a series of general faculty conferences at which each department 
in the school is to present to the faculty an exposition of what it attempts to do for the pupils in its classes. 


2Some of the statements in this paper are paraphrased from The Harvard Report, 1945. 
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readily through mathematics, particularly with the young. 
No better example of an abstract logical system for use 
with adolescents than demonstrative geometry has yet 
been discovered. But I hasten to add most emphatically 
that its effectiveness lies in the teaching of the subject, 
not merely in the exposure to it. 


Ill 


Then there is also the disciplinary effect of the 
study of mathematics. Do not raise your eyebrows 
and gasp at the sound of the word disciplinary. The 
children — not all of them, but a large enough number 
to create a serious problem — come to us today with- 
out any power of concentration, without ability to 
undertake a job and to bring it to a successful con- 
clusion, without habits of study or understanding of 
what it means to study, without ability to express 
themselves orally or in writing, without an adequate 
understanding of or facility with number relationships, 
without adequate ability to follow directions; and all 
this is due to a neglect of the disciplinary features of 
their elementary education. The responsibility, there- 
fore, rests heavily on us to make the children aware 
of what they will actually meet in their experiences 
after they leave school. And the mathematics depart- 
ment accepts and bears a large part, perhaps a major 
part, of this responsibility. The most important evi- 
dence indicates that in order to achieve the disci- 
plinary values, it is necessary to teach with that spe- 
cific purpose in view. To obtain any form of transfer 
in teaching, we must teach for transfer. The follow- 
ing are the values they should acquire: 

1. The awareness and insistence upon precision. This value 
is also inherent in the work in science, in English, in the 
social studies, in business subjects, in foreign languages, 
in art, in music, and even in health education. In mathe- 
matics, without precision the work will not be accurate, 
the answer will not be correct, the decimal point may be 
out of place, an income tax return may have to be corrected 
with a penalty attached. 

2. The establishment of self-reliance and the self-imposition 
of responsibility for information, procedure, and results. 
This belongs to all subjects too, and it may well be made 
a school policy in all classrooms, even if it necessitates a 
fundamental change in teaching techniques. 

3. Persistence in the face of difficulty. This is not a throw- 
back to the old belief that a subject should be studied 
just because it is difficult. With our elective system and 
the democracy that is practiced in the freedom of choice 
given to pupils, a subject should not be dropped merely 
because it turns out to offer difficulties (unless there is 
evidence of an utter lack of ability) or because the par- 
ent, a taxpayer, demands a change. 

4. Habitual insistence upon the precise use of language and 
clarity in definition and statement. This is important to 
all subjects. In mathematics, unless the pupil actually 
says what he means to say, and unless the others under- 
stand what he is saying, nothing can be accomplished. 


This also should be made a school-wide policy in every 
classroom. 


5. The ability to discriminate between a mere assertion and 
an inference. The insistence upon reasons for all steps 
in a solution or in a proof aims at this. 


6. Ability to eliminate emotional or prejudicial factors from 
an argument. Children do not bring to a proof about 
congruent triangles or parallel lines the opinions of their 
parents and others at home or in the community. One 
does not get prejudiciously excited about a parallelogram, 
or even about a pair of overlapping triangles. 


IV 

The teachers of mathematics do not preach to 
their children the ideas mentioned above. They are 
conscious of these values themselves, and they try to 
incorporate them in their daily teaching. We cannot 
promise that we achieve all that we believe in; but we do 
know the favorable comments of former students years 
after they have left us. We teach, we pray, we hope. 

And we believe that these values are important 
for all pupils, slow as well as average and bright, and 
that pupils can best attain them in groups that are 
homogeneous in ability, i.e. as homogeneous as is 
possible under the conditions which limit our work. 
For, “with all the loving care it is possible to give it, 
a cabbage will never grow up to be a rose. But with- 
out a reasonable amount of intelligent care, the finest 
cabbage seed in all the world won’t grow up to be 
even a good cabbage. And that is the saddest part 
of the whole sad business.” Ever since 1920, there- 
fore, a very important feature of the work of the math- 
ematics department has been the use of ability group- 
ing. This has given the weaker pupils work suited to 
their capacities and has preserved the necessary oppor- 
tunities for the better ones, who lose a great deal when 
the teaching in heterogeneous groups is aimed at the 
average, or even, as happens today, at the weaker 
two-thirds of the class. 

As far as the content of our courses is concerned, 
the work of the mathematics department may be 
compared favorably with that of the best schools in 
the city. We have always had classes in the four 
years of secondary school mathematics. And this 
term, when it appeared that the eight boys who 
wanted solid geometry might not get it because the 
class was too small, the chairman undertook to teach 
them together with a class in advanced algebra in the 
same room at the same time. In addition to the ele- 
mentary algebra, plane geometry, intermediate alge- 
bra, trigonometry, advanced algebra, and solid geom- 
etry, we also have classes in remedial arithmetic and 
one class in general mathematics. Our problem is the 
poor preparation or the lack of preparation of the 
pupils who come to us. We try to meet this problem 
by rebuilding as far as we can the weak foundation, 
by inculcating in the pupils a feeling for a sense of 
achievement, and by bearing our share of the responsi- 
bility that belongs to the entire faculty. 
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SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS WANTED 


By Evsert C. WEAVER 


Mr. Weaver is Instructor in Chemistry at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


I 

few short years ago the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics published a report which 
showed to its own satisfaction that the market 
was glutted with scientists and engineers. The report 
was widely circulated among school guidance person- 
nel in the United States. Other agencies caught up 
the refrain, and about a year ago a popular woman’s 
magazine published an illustrated article that echoed 
the statistics of the Bureau. The burden of the article 
was that mothers should not let Johnny start on an 
engineering or scientific career because he would 

probably end up selling apples on a street corner. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 


At a time when our national safety depends to a 
large measure on an adequate supply of top-notch 
engineers and scientists, and the supply is lagging 
seriously behind demand, the Bureau’s blunder is 
tragic. 


Investigations into college enrollments in science 
and engineering show a marked deficit of technical 
persons in training. Apparently the deficit will con- 
tinue until the shortage is better than 15,000 per year 
and the accumulated deficit well over 50,000. This 
means that the laboratories and industry of the United 
States would like to employ in 1953 or 1954, 50,000 
more scientists and engineers than will apply for jobs. 
Already the “Situations Open” columns in Chemical 
and Engineering News and in the metropolitan news- 
papers show a frantic need. 

The demand for science teachers is even more 
insistent and the outlook more depressing. Industry 
stands ready with cash in hand to snap up all the 
able technical graduates. Only a few souls are left 
for teaching —the devoted and the unable (not 
necessarily the same persons). 

To take a specific case, how many chemistry 
majors are in the present Junior class at Yale Uni- 
versity? Only eight, and two of them are in Germany 
on an exchange agreement. 


II 


The steps taken to remedy this serious shortage 
are many, but they are not always successful. 

1. Colleges experience a 50 per cent drop-out rate 
among engineering students. Colleges are in general 
aware of the need to save potential engineers, and 
they are taking steps to keep students who already 
have a part of the needed training. 


2. Various incentive awards are available. For 
example, the Science Talent Search, an established 
institution administered by Science Service, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., stimulates science-talented students 
by offers of a trip to Washington and by scholarships. 
The National Science Teachers Association admin- 
isters for the American Society for Metals an awards 
program for schools in which $6,000 in cash is avail- 
able for prizes for grades 7 through 9. Interested 
persons should write to 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., for details. In New England, the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences seeks to 
recognize outstanding science teaching in schools. 

3. Conferences, such as that held by the Thomas 
A..Edison Institute in 1951, direct the attention of 
teachers, guidance leaders, radio people, magazine 
editors, and other persons who influence public think- 
ing towards the importance of meeting the need. 
Many other recent conferences have brought the 
need into sharp focus. 

4. Industrial users of engineers have re-evaluated 
the jobs now performed by engineers in order to “save” 
engineers on their staff. 

5. Professional organizations, such as the American 
Chemical Society, have prepared excellent vocational 
guidance material. Persons interested should write 
to the American Chemical Society, Committee on 
Education, 1155 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
for details. 

6. Posters, such as that of the General Electric 
Company’s Photo News Service, No. 462, and book- 
lets available in quantity and free (“Can I be an 
Engineer?”, General Motors Corp., Public Relations 
Department, Detroit 2, Mich.; “Your Future...” 
series, National Association of Manufacturers, 14 
West 49th St., New York 20, N. Y.; a cartoon booklet 
“Adventure into the Future,” General Electric Com- 
pany, Department 6-221, Schenectady, N. Y., to give 
a few) point out the opportunity to the students in 
the schools. 

7. More opportunity than formerly existed is 
offered for girls to become engineers and scientists. 
At present, however, a girl has to have a lot of deter- 
mination in order to become an engineer. The path 
of the woman scientist is only slightly trodden, even 
today. 


Ill 


In spite of all these efforts, many factors deter 
students from seeking science as a career. Some of 
them follow. 
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1. The high wages of semi-skilled labor take many 
potential scientists directly into business and industry 
at the close of their secondary school training. 

2. Pre-engineering training requires laboratory 
sciences and mathematics in the secondary school. 
These courses do not enjoy a general popularity com- 
parable with the world-wide technical leadership of 
the United States. 


3. Science courses are only beginning to penetrate 
into the grade schools. Educators in some quarters 
still persist in tossing general science to the under- 
endowed students in grade 9, and in steering all high 
I.Q. students away from any early contact with 
science. 


4. Teaching and equipment in science leave much 
to be desired. School science equipment cannot, be- 


cause of expense, begin to compare with industrial 
equipment. The science training of science teachers 
reaches the proportions of a national scandal. 


5. Science and engineering studies in college 
This 


activity isn’t much fun on a spring day when the 


require long hours spent in the laboratory. 


English majors have gone on a picnic and the social 
Further, the 
science and engineering courses are downright difficult, 
many of them being supercharged with calculus. 


studies majors have gone swimming. 


But in schools today you can tell your science and 
engineering candidates that at least four fine jobs will 
await any top-notch person at the time when he 
graduates from college. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS BULLETIN BOARD 


Cuartes A. Wacner, The Allen-Stevenson School, New York City 


It is a pleasure to lead off this month with the following article by weorge W. Carey, Head of the Social Studies Department 


of The Allen-Stevenson School. 


VISUAL AIDS AND UNITED STATES GEOGRAPHY 
By Georce W. Carey 


I 
| IKE most social studies teachers who have just 


graduated from college, I came to my new 

profession armed with a formidable profusion 
of historical weapons. Teaching history held no 
terrors for me. However — and this seems to happen 
to many young social studies teachers —I was con- 
fronted by the alarming necessity of teaching United 
States geography, an eventuality for which I was 
completely unprepared. 

As I crammed in material dealing with the subject 
during the summer months, I seemed to relive my 
own childhood battles with the cumbersome, tire- 
somely objective geography text book. This sensation 
was stimulated by the fact that the texts had appar- 
ently changed not one iota since those days. If the 
amount of geographical information which I retained 
after my formal education was completed is a measure 
of the effectiveness with which geography is taught 
in our schools, the situation is appalling. Accordingly, 
the answer seemed to consist in feeling around until 
techniques and sources were found which could make, 
for instance, the fact that Pittsburgh is a vital steel 
center more vivid. 

Which is more memorable? Does a text book 
account of the manufacture of steel which introduces 
the terms limestone, coking coal, iron ore, blast furnace 
stand up against a row of ore boats seen sailing across 
Lake Superior at dawn, a mountain of slag, a blast 
furnace at night, a huge crucible tilting to spew liquid 
ore into molds? What is iron ore? Here is a picture 
in color of a hillside in Birmingham, Alabama, rich 
in hematite. Why is limestone needed to make iron? 
Here is a diagram of the action of a blast furnace. 

Johnson, in his classic The Teaching of History, sets 
down as one of the crucial problems involved in an 
adequate presentation of an historical problem, that 
of “‘making the past real.”! It seems to me that it is 
a legitimate aim in the teaching of geography to make 
the present real. How shall we do it? 


II 


A phenomenon is real when we are able to appre- 
hend it with our senses; see it, feel it, taste it, touch 


1Johnson, H., Teaching of History (New York, 1950), p. 163ff. 


it, smell it. The more senses with which we can grasp 
a phenomenon, the more reality it has for us. 

Furthermore, if it is true that most of the “learn- 
ing” which most people undergo is not formal learn- 
ing, and that all the senses at all times are helping 
the human animal to learn,? teachers are missing a 
bet by restricting learning to verbal and written 
material. 


The ideal way to experience reality is to take the 
class to the Mesabi Range, or to have them work in 
a Pittsburgh foundry. As there are principals who 
might conceivably refuse to subscribe to such a pro- 
gram the next best thing is to bring reality to the 
classroom by means of movies, filmstrips, slides, 
records, readings, etc. 

This year, I have been experimenting with the 
teaching of American Geography without using text 
materials at all. 

The backbone of the course is a set of filmstrips, 
a file of blank outline maps, and occasional educational 
maps such as the Time Magazine product map series. 

The filmstrips used are the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica U. S. Regional Geography series, and the Society 
for Visual Education Major Cities of the U. S. Series. 
The Britannica set is excellent for many reasons. Each 
strip (there are six) deals at length with one section 
ce our country; the northeast, southeast, middlewest, 
etc Each strip is subdivided logically into a similar 
pattern, for instance: (1) the states and topography 
of the area, (2) the people of the area, where they 
came from and their ways of life, (3) chief agricultural 
pursuits in this area, (4) chief industries in this area, 
(5) interdependence of this area and the other areas. 
Furthermore, the Britannica strips are old, and in 
some ways out of date. This fact may be used very 
dramatically to teach something of importance; for 
instance, the cliché “cotton is king,” pops up on the 
southeastern regional filmstrip. The disparity be- 
tween this statement and the competitive situation 
brought about by the increased use of synthetics pro- 
vides a very dynamic basis for discussion. Students 
always like to find authorities in error —and it is 
important that they adopt a critical attitude towards 
them. 


*Boring, Langfeld, Weld, Introduction to Psychology (New York, 1944), p. 291. 
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Needless to say, it is a great mistake to “show” a 
filmstrip in one class period. Several days will pass 
before the material contained upon one filmstrip is 
utilized well. In discussing “‘vivid teaching,” Rivlin 
points out that, “One of the first lessons every news- 
paperman learns is that every story must be told at 
least three times before the reader will get the point.’’8 
Here we may teach that modern furniture is made in 
North Carolina with a filmstrip photo of a furniture 
plant, a discussion of forestry, an advertisement from 
House Beautiful, and a Time product map. Inter- 
locking discussion, filmstrip, and mapwork integrally 
in the classroom seems to work better than separating 
each technique artificially. 


III 

To follow up the Britannica strip on a given area, 
I use a strip from a representative city from that area. 
Again using the southeast as an example, a filmstrip on 
Birmingham, Alabama, was useful to point up material 
on waysof life and the growth of southern industrialism. 

In order to follow up material of a topographical 
nature, blank outline maps are used. Excellent sug- 
gestions for the use of outline map materials may be 
found in Social Education,’ published by the National 
Council for the Social Studies (a society to which 
every social studies teacher should belong). 

Unfortunately, I have been asked to write this 
article before the school year comes to a close, and 
therefore before I can make a final evaluation of the 
success of the methods which I am using. At present, 
however, I am optimistic. The boys seem to be learn- 
ing as thoroughly as I could wish, and many boys 
who have reading handicaps are delightedly getting 
satisfactory grades, because of the de-emphasis of 
reading. One boy who was always a problem with 
respect to assimilating a geography text is doing honor 
work now. 


There are some pitfalls in these methods, as well 
as advantages. 


“..+In spite of the success which the Army and 
Navy had in their training programs during World 
War II with audio-visual aids, experience has demon- 
strated quite clearly that mechanical devices alone 
cannot carry on the teaching process.... When best 
used they are aids to the skillful teacher and when 
badly used are inadequate crutches for the poor 
one.”5 


Thus when the eyes are focused upon the film and 
the mind upon the discussion, when the pencil is seek- 
ing the map, and as many diversified and tangible 
sources as possible are reinforcing a given topic or 
subtopic, it seems likely that learning will be facili- 
tated. 


Bibliography 

General: Hartley, W. H. (ed.), Audio-Visual Materials and 
Methods in the Social Studies (18th yearbook, National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1947) is the classic. Dale, E., 4udio- 
Visual Methods in Teaching (1946) is useful, especially in 
geography. Quillen and Hanna, Educaton for Social Com- 
petence (New York, 1948) is very provocative (esp. Chap. 10). 

Films: Once again Hartley, W. H., Selected Films for American 
History and Problems (1940, 1945 supplement) is a classic. 
Wilson, H. W. (publishers), Educational Film Guide is indis- 
pensable. It is revised annually, with a monthly supplement. 
The New York University Film Library Catalogue is also 
useful, as is material on films published from time to time 
by the U. S. government printing office; for instance, Katona 
and Lauterbach, The People versus Inflation, an Education 
Resource Unit (U. S. Government, 1952), part III on aids. 

Filmstrips: Consult the Stanley Bowmar Company Catalog, Aids 
to Visual Education, a fine source. Also certain texts, such 
as Casner and Gabriel, The Story of American Democracy 
have audio-visual supplements. By all means read William 
H. Hartley’s monthly column in Social Education, Sight and 
Sound in Social Studies. Professor Hartley is the acknowl- 
edged authority. Especially see his column in the May, 1952 
issue (vol. XVI, no. 5, p. 230) dealing with the best releases 
of the previous year. 





COMMENTS INVITED 
Readers’ comments on this article by Mr. Carey 
will be welcome. Let us hear from you. Indeed, 
whatever information or suggestions you can send 
which have to do with the field of audio-visual aids 
will be most helpful. 


WHAT IS NEW? 


The first educational television station com- 
menced telecasting during the month of March over 
channel 28 in Los Angeles, Calif. The station, which 
is exclusively educational, has been established by the 


Allen Hancock Foundation, located at the University 
of Southern California. The cost is about $500,000. 

There are three main types of telecasts planned 
at present: educational features to school and college 
classrooms, adult education of the extension school 
variety, and community service programs. The 
materials will come from existing educational institu- 
tions at all levels. 

The only other educational television station in 
the country at present is WOI-TV located at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Ames, Iowa. However, this station 
is now telecasting predominantly commercial material. 


*Rivlin, H. N., Teaching Adolescents in Secondary Schools (New York, 1948), p. 304. 
‘Kistler, C. E. ““Map Study and Examination” in Social Education, vol. XVI, no. 7 (Nov. 1952), p. 325. 
SQuilien and Hanna, Education for Social Competence (New York, 1948), p. 263. 
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Information concerning the Los Angeles station 
may be obtained from the Allen Hancock Foundation, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

The following Audio-Visual Aids may be found 
helpful to many. 


E-TV — The Challenge of Educational Television: a pamphlet 
by Jacob L. Holtzmann, The University of the State of New 
York Press, Albany, New York. 

The Use of Television for Educational Purposes: a pamphlet 
published by the same as above. 

The Audio Record published by Audio Devices, Inc., 444 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Ask to be placed on the mailing 
list for the free publications, The August-September issue pro- 
vides a very complete directory of technical specifications for 
most of the available magnetic tape recorders. 

Planning Schools for the use of Audio-Visual Materials. Price, 
$1.00. Available from the Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion, National Education Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 

The American Steel and Wire Co., Wire Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has available a big album with pamphlets, printed note- 
book with pictures and detailed explanations of the processes 
and methods. There are samples of iron ore, coke, crude and 
finished products. 











PRACTICAL STUDY COURSE 
on 
International Understanding Throughout the Schools 
of the World 


A practical study course for educationists on “Inter- 
national Understanding throughout the Schools of the 
World: Neglected Opportunities” will be held at Salem 
School, Schloss Salem, Baden (near Lake Constance) from 
July 28 to August 15. 


The work will be largely based on study groups, in 
which educationists from many countries will share in- 
formation, experiences, ideas, and ideals. The course will 
try to analyse those opportunities which are being neg- 
lected at all stages of the educational process in the pro- 
motion of attitudes favorable to the development of World 
Understanding. 

Languages: English and French. 


Recreations: tennis, 
swimming, forest walks, 


Cost: about $43.00. 

Further particulars may be obtained from Mr. Frank 
W. Button, M.A., Leighton Park School, Reading, Berk- 
shire, England. 

This course is organized by the Conference of Inter- 
nationally Minded Schools. 




















OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


KENNETH C, Parker, The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


THIS BUSINESS OF GIVING 


I 


H1Is Business of Giving” is the title of an 
informative article concerning corporate giv- 
ing which appeared in the February 1953 

issue of The Atlantic Monthly. F. Emerson Andrews, 

author of the article, has been director of publications 
for the Russell Sage Foundation since 1928. Corporate 
giving, as it grows in size and experience, he maintains, 
can fill a unique position in the scheme of American 


philanthropy. 


The question of corporate giving has already been 
treated in this section of the ButtetTin. More and 
more discussion of the educational facet of this type 
of philanthropy is being heard. I think it important 
that independent school administrators keep conver- 
sant with this development. I am therefore summa- 
rizing briefly the Andrews article. 


The corporation, “‘ a strange new giver,” may have 
given in excess of $300 million in 1952. Although indi- 
viduals probably give ten to fifteen times that amount, 
mainly to churches and causes with “heart appeal,” 
many welfare and health agencies rely heavily upon 
contributions from corporations. 

Corporation executives fall into three categories 
in respect to their attitude towards this type of philan- 
thropy. The first group claims that such giving is 


nonsense because funds cannot justifiably be taken 
from profits or wages, and should not result in increased 
prices. 

A second group feels that corporations should go 
much farther in their giving to welfare services, for 
example. A corporation setting up new foreign opera- 
tions in a backward community will go the entire 
circuit to make conditions favorable to good produc- 
tion. At present, corporations take in about 45 de- 
grees of the welfare circle. This second group feels 
they ought to go twice as far. 

Henry Ford, II, stated the third idea when recently 
the Ford Fund was set up. He said: “Traditional 
sources of financial support of private institutions 
operating in these fields are tending to disappear. We 
do not like the consequences inherent in the alterna- 
tive facing such private institutions — that of having 
to turn to government for much-needed financial aid. 
In our opinion, this situation places an increasing 
responsibility upon American businesses in their role 
of industrial citizens.” 

Eighty per cent of the public, according to a survey 
by the Public Opinion Index for Industry, approves 
the use of corporate funds for philanthropy. The 
figure drops to sixty-two per cent, however, when the 
money is to come out of a company in which the 
questionee holds stock. 
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The law has frequently made it difficult, if not 
impossible, for corporations to give money for philan- 
thropy. However, twenty-nine states now have per- 
missive legislation. Corporations can give to philan- 
thropic causes if a slight relation to their own interests 
can be demonstrated. 


II 

What kinds of corporations give? ‘The general 
impression has been that only very large corporations 
give substantial sums and at a generous rate in pro- 
portion to income,” states Mr. Andrews. “Only the 
first portion of this statement is true... but if their 
rate of giving had even equalled that of the ‘under 
$1 million’ corporations, their gifts would have quad- 
rupled.” The half-million corporations with assets of 
less than a million dollars gave $68 million in 1948 
at the rate of 1.3 cents on each dollar of net profit 
before taxes. The large corporations with assets over 
$100 million gave at the very low rate of 0.3 cents on 
the dollar. 

What are the causes to which corporations con- 
tribute? Federal reports do not reveal this. But 
Russell Sage Foundation found in a sampling in 1950 
that corporations contributed forty-four per cent of 
their total gifts to community chests and other welfare 
organizations. Education came third, after health, 
receiving 21 cents out of every gift dollar. Half of 
this went for direct aid for schools and colleges. Re- 
search colleges and agencies supporting “‘the American 
way” received the remainder. 

How do corporations handle requests? In nearly 
ninety per cent of the corporations sampled, the re- 
quest goes to the single top executive. A few corpora- 
tions have contributions committees, others handle re- 
quests through the board of directors, finance com- 
mittees, district managers, or a company foundation. 

How are the requests handled by a company presi- 
dent? He may give in where pressure may prove 
harmful. Otherwise he contributes to the annually 
recurring drives by agencies he has heard about most 
frequently. 


“Most of these agencies,” according to Mr. 
Andrews, “need support, but to give only to them is 
to miss opportunities to fit the company’s gifts to 
the particular needs of the community.” 

What is the danger from this type of giving? Ob- 
viously it is dangerous to tie philanthropy to the 
business cycle, because in times of depression the need 
for philanthropy increases tremendously. 

A few corporations, foreseeing this danger, have 
done something to keep the annual philanthropic flow 
on an even basis by setting up a separate enterprise 
or foundation, which builds up a reserve in the good 
years to help out in the lean years. 


Will corporations attempt to control agencies 
receiving large donations? Mr. Andrews thinks not, 
in general. 

What effect do taxes have upon giving and, con- 
versely, what effect might large corporate giving up 
to the five per cent limit have on the tax rate? The 
figures of the actual cost of giving $1,000 range from 
$480 at the normal profits level down to $180 in the 
excess profits bracket. 

This low cost of giving is a danger as well as an 
opportunity. 

If all corporations were to contribute to the full 
five per cent deductible limit, such a jump (more than 
$2 billion) might prove dangerous. Congress might 
be forced into rescinding the five per cent provision, 
with a result that agencies whose existence depends 
on support from corporations would be in dire straits. 
On the other hand, Congress might make up the lost 
income by additional taxation on corporations or upon 
the individual taxpayer. 

However, Mr. Andrews points out that no such 
rise to the limit will take place “until corporations 
have more experience in wise giving.” If corporation 
giving does increase in wisdom as it increases in dimen- 
sions, we may find that intelligent philanthropy will 
prove to be an investment. To substantiate this point 
Mr. Andrews points out that the investment in health 
and safety promotion by a life insurance company 
may come back to the company in delayed death 
payments. 

In closing his article Mr. Andrews states: 

“Business statesmanship needs to consider what its share 
should be in supporting existing free enterprises in health, wel- 
fare, education, and research, and possibly in initiating fresh 
ventures in these areas. Such support is not a necessity. Private 
individuals can and do bear much of this burden, and government 
will take over any essential services which fail of private support, 
and add them to the tax bill. 
opportunity.... 

“Corporation giving, as it grows in size and experience, can 
fill a unique place in the scheme of philanthropy, taking special 
care of the needs of the local community with which it is inti- 
mately acquainted and seeking out opportunities in the field of 
its own resources and technical knowledge. 
will be guided by self-interest. 


Corporate giving is chiefly an 


True, this new giver 
In the short view, self-interest 
is mere selfishness; in the long view, we are coming to learn, the 
highest self-interest is often scarcely to be distinguished from the 
things we used to call altruism and dedication to the social welfare. 

“Will the public be disillusioned by an orgy of spending mas- 
querading as charity, or will the fabric of our free society be 
strengthened by substantial new resources invested in man’s 
progress? The decision depends upon whether the new giver, 
the corporation, is willing and able to take the long view.”’ 


Ill 


Another important step in financial aid to educa- 
tion at the college level is the formation of the Council 
for Financial Aid to Education, which was described 
in a talk by Frank W. Abrams at the thirteenth annual 
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luncheon forum of the Tuition Plan, held recently in 
New York. 

This nation-wide organization, incorporated in the 
state of New York, will act as a clearing house for 
efforts being made by colleges and universities to 
obtain funds from business and industry. 

The Council is headed by five industrialists, Frank 
W. Abrams, chairman of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey; Irving Olds, until recently chairman 
of the board of U. S. Steel Corporation; Alfred P. 
Sloan, chairman of General Motors Corporation; 
Walter Paepcke, chairman of the Container Corpora- 
tion of America; and Henning W. Prentis, Jr., chair- 
man of the Armstrong Cork Company. 

Reporting the talk by Mr. Abrams in the New 
York Times, Benjamin Fine, education editor, says: 

“‘Within recent years groups of privately supported colleges 
have banded together on regional bases to seek financial help 
from industry and corporations. Three hundred colleges in 
twenty states have formed cooperative projects of this nature. 
The new council is expected to provide leadership and encourage- 
ment for these and similar groups. 

“*At present,’ Mr, Abrams explained, ‘the council is planning 
to operate on a three-year basis. Funds for its operation are 
expected to be obtained from such philanthropies as the Ford, 
Sloan, Rockefeller and Carnegie Foundations, Its tentative 
operating budget will be upward of $150,000 a year.’ 

“The main objective of the council, Mr. Abrams said, is: “To 
provide a better understanding by the managers and owners of 
American business, and by the members of the public, of the 
substantial contribution which higher education has made and 
is making to the effectiveness, the skill, the growth, and the 


success of American business and to the development of this 
country.’... 

“‘*Business should support education, not because the tax 
laws permit a certain amount of deductible gifts, but because 
education is important to maintain a free society,’ Mr. Abrams 
declared. 

“*The task of management is becoming increasingly compli- 
cated, requiring a wide diversity of talents and training,’ he 
continued. ‘We must look more and more to institutions of 
higher learning for the men and women we need. 

“‘*Corporations pay the colleges and universities little or 
nothing for training the personnel which they now eagerly recruit 
each June. 

“‘*Although all of us understand why the colleges and uni- 
versities are struggling to hold their tuition fees at reasonable 
levels, that does not help take care of the deficit. 

“TI am convinced that American business neither needs nor 
wants a free ride, least of all from our private educational insti- 
tutions, which we know to be hard-pressed financially. In my 
opinion, it is not good business to withhold from these institutions 
the support which they need... .’” 


It can easily be seen from these reports and from 
previous comments in this section of the BuLLETIN 
that the colleges and universities are ahead of the 
independent schools in the matter of seeking and 
obtaining support from corporations. 

We as independent schools should study the prob- 
lem carefully to see if any benefits can be derived from 
this new source of giving. We should have our argu- 
ment prepared and not hesitate to present to founda- 
tions and corporations the case for independent edu- 
cation below the college level. 


— K. C. P. 





NEW EVENING CLASSES 


Having completed a successful first term in Janu- 
ary, the adult education program at the Greenwich 
(Conn.) Country Day School closed its second semes- 
teron March 18. The Evening Classes were organized 
this year as a result of popular request by members 
of the parent body who were interested in seeing the 
many facilities of the school put to use on a more 
constant basis. In starting the program it was decided 
that the number of classes would be limited during 
the first year, to see what response would be forth- 
coming from the community. In September, announce- 
ments of courses were sent out only to parents and 
alumni of the school; no other method of publicizing 
the program was used. 


When the classes convened for the opening session 
three weeks later, the enrollment was as follows: 
Elementary Art 15; Ceramics 15; Advanced Art 12; 
Literature 11; Group Singing 20; Woodworking 12. 
At the last minute a request was made for a course 
in remedial reading to emphasize the skills required 
in speed reading, skimming, and comprehension. An 
announcement of this course was hurriedly sent out, 


and in two days the class had an enrollment of twelve 
persons, which was felt to be the maximum number 
permissible for a course of this kind. Thus the total 
enrollment for the first term numbered about one 
hundred, largely made up of parents and friends of 
the school and including a few alumni and faculty 
members. 

In scheduling the program for Wednesday nights, 
the school was well aware that Greenwich evening 
activity was intense and varied, and that the classes 
would be in constant competition with numerous other 
community organizations ranging from the Audubon 
Screen Tours to the Naval Reserve. In spite of this, 
the attendance was generally well over 65% and 
“drop-outs” were practically nil. Particularly well 
attended were the hobby courses, but one of the most 
encouraging signs was the great interest and enthusi- 
asm shown by those who struggled through the rigors 
of Remedial Reading, a course hardly designed for 
relaxation. 


In looking ahead to next year, the school plans 


several changes in the program. To finance the classes 
this year and to provide for instructors, secretarial 
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help, and janitors a tuition fee of $20.00 was charged. 
This rather excessive amount was probably a deterrent 
to some who might otherwise have attended. Next 
year in order to interest more persons in Greenwich 
and vicinity, including those who have had no previous 
connection with the school, the tuition will be decreased 
and additional courses offered. It is our hope that 
as a result of these changes the facilities and instruc- 
tors of the school will be available to a greater portion 
of the town, and that the school will thereby play an 
ever increasing part in the life of the community. 
— Ma tcoim Coates, 
Director of Evening Classes. 


PEOPLE ARE ALIKE EVERYWHERE 


‘Impressions are formed so unconsciously and yet 
they are unforgettable,” said one student after the 
week-long visit of a Herald Tribune delegate to one 
of our S.E.B. schools. 

Unforgettable, I am sure, will be the recent im- 
pressions made by eight foreign representatives on 
the students in nine of our independent schools. That 
the week contained only seven days was lamented by 
the majority of our students as well as by the foreign 
guests, who expressed sincere regret that they had to 
pull up stakes and move on to other hosts. 

Four S.E.B. member schools in New England — 
Choate, Loomis, and Taft in Connecticut, and Miss 
Hall’s School in Massachusetts — were among nine 
schools chosen by the Herald Tribune and the S.E.B. 
Public Relations Committee to serve as hosts to the 
high school forum delegates. 

Five New York and Pennsylvania schools were 
the others chosen. They were Emma Willard, Hack- 
ley, Horace Mann, and Millbrook in New York, and 
Westtown in Pennsylvania. This marks the third 
year that the S.E.B. has cooperated in this program 
to foster international good will and understanding 
sponsored by the New York Herald Tribune. 

Public schools were not neglected by most of the 
participating independent schools, which shared their 
guests for a day with local public schools. Two schools, 
Miss Hall’s and Taft, also invited representatives from 
local schools to attend special functions at the school. 
Guests and students at Emma Willard and Taft 
shared their experience with an even larger group 
through the medium of radio broadcasts. 

“People are alike everywhere,” remarked Cecilia 
Medina, as she and Emma Willard students visited 
a City Council meeting in Schenectady. “Your coun- 
cil members employ the same mannerisms in this 
discussion as our Chilean representatives,” she added. 

This seems to be one of the fundamental truths 
discovered by most of those who had anything to do 
with this program. Guests, as well as their hosts, 


were surprised by the common feelings, enjoyments, 
ideas, and interests shared and freely discussed by 
them all. 

The guests were housed in dormitories and gen- 
erally lived the life of American boarding school 
students. All schools planned special trips to give 
them a picture of American life. Loomis took its 
guests to see the Connecticut General Assembly in 
session and to the Pratt Whitney Aircraft plant. 
Millbrook had its guests visit Hyde Park and the 
I.B.M. plant in Poughkeepsie. Choate took its guests 
to meet Governor Lodge and to visit Yale University. 
Westtown School gave its visitors a good idea of 
American history by means of a tour of historical 
landmarks in Philadelphia. 

Special forum sessions and informal discussion 
groups were arranged by all the schools. Perhaps the 
most outstanding one was that at Taft, where Colonel 
Ben C. Limb, representative to the United Nations 
from Korea, spoke, following which there was a gen- 
eral round table discussion with questions asked from 
the audience and answered by Colonel Limb and boys 
from Korea, Singapore, and the Dominican Republic. 

One student criticized the program, saying that 
more time should have been spent in having our 
guests meet people of all types rather than in visiting 
historical sites or industrial organizations. That criti- 
cism would be justified if the guests were taken around 
by one person alone. This, in most cases, was not 
true. The sightseeing was a medium through which 
these visitors could get a better picture of our history 
and our industry. By discussing what they saw with 
their escorts, I am sure they learned more about 
people, the American way of life, wages, and economics 
than one might believe. 

What were some of the impressions our guests 
formed about our American schools and way of life? 
One should not generalize upon these first impressions 
of delegates who had been in this country only a 
month. But the opinions are interesting none the 
less. Some thought our independent schools had 
higher standards than public schools; others that the 
independent schools presented history in a fashion 
much less biased than the public schools; and one 
remarked that a class in Modern Problems was “the 
first class that had really made her think and become 
aware of the world’s problems and needs.” 

Several believed that too many extra-curricular 
activities distracted our students from their studies. 
Another was impressed by the working capacity of 
the American people. They all agreed that this 
occasion for a free interchange of ideas increased 
tremendously their interest in world affairs and that 
continuing such exchange programs at their age level 
would make for a more unified world because of better 
mutual understanding. 
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Our kindness and friendliness impressed them. 
Any apprehension on the part of our students as to 
the effect of race, color, or religion upon the success 
of the program was most certainly unfounded. It is 
always amazing to see how quickly and how well these 
total strangers become the best of friends. 

To summarize, I should like to quote from two 
student-host reports. One boy, a head of the student 
government system, said: “Last week I had one of 
the most thrilling experiences of my four years at 
school in this country.” 


The second boy also expressed the feeling of most 
of those who took an active part in entertaining our 
guests. He said: ‘““My general impression of the New 
York Herald Tribune Forum is that it is a contribution 
toward better world understanding and cooperation. 
I found it quite fascinating to actually live with 
students who had had contacts with our common 
enemy, namely Communism. It was gratifying to 
see that there are other people in the world besides 
Americans who are disturbed by the present state of 
international war and tension.” 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Josepu R. W. Dopeg, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Joun G. Coney, Detroit University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE CLASSROOM 
The faculty of The Park School of Buffalo is 


continuing its study of the school’s academic curricu- 
lum through volunteer committees. As a result of 
the work of the committee on social studies, changes 
have been made in the Middle School curriculum on 
an experimental basis. The most significant outcome 
of this committee’s work is the distinction it has made 
between history and social studies. It has strongly 
recommended that history be taught as a field of 
knowledge in grades four through eight. In the belief 
that the values of a good social studies program are 
essentially values in human relations, the committee 
recommends the development of a human relations 
program, the development of such a program to be 
thought of as an all-school problem, not as the problem 
of one department alone. 

As each committee on academic curriculum reached 
agreement on its recommendations on content, need 
for study of method and its relations to the aims of 
the school emerged. This new phase of the study was 
initiated by a request from the headmaster to list the 
strengths and weaknesses of the school as each faculty 
member saw them. The faculty was then divided into 
four groups and asked to study the list of strengths 
and weaknesses with the purpose of drawing out the 
aims which each implied. The aims thus arrived at 
were listed and the faculty met as a whole to decide 
the value of proceeding with the study in this fashion. 
At this meeting it was decided, (1) to continue working 
together in small groups, (2) to add to the list of 
strengths and weaknesses if study proved it to have 
serious omissions, (3) to delete or modify any items 
which do not seem valid or accurate, (4) to meet 
together as a complete faculty at frequent intervals 
to discuss the work done to that date. 


World geography, a required class for Form II at 
the Hamden Hall Country Day School, New Ha- 
ven, Conn., has been reorganized this year with 
particular emphasis on those aspects of the course 
which give a background for other academic work. 
The content has been designed so that geography will 
serve as a “springboard” for improved understanding 
of courses which eighth-year students are taking con- 
currently or will take in the first part of their upper- 
school program: foreign and ancient languages, litera- 
ture, history, and social studies. Two accompanying 
aims, more immediate in nature, include: (1) the 
attempt to show how the geography of a country 
affects the activities, customs, and history of a given 
people, and (2) the attempt to acquaint students with 
the location of the various countries and bodies of 
water in order that they may understand news events. 


The course takes practical form through such activ- 
ities as the following: (1) a weekly study is made of 
the news of the area being considered currently, at 
that time bringing out, when possible, how geography 
has affected the news; (2) when studying the United 
States, each student adopts a state, makes a rather 
complete study of it, presents an oral report (with 
the aid of visual materials collected), in which he 
acts as if he were a native of the state, telling strangers 
about it; (3) each student keeps a notebook in which 
he is required to keep the minimum facts about each 
country and in which he is encouraged to add a variety 
of additional material of interest; and (4) a common 
daily procedure is to have one student stand in front 
of the class with his back to a map, while another 
student decides on a trip he shall take — in this situa- 
tion the student standing must tell what bodies of 
water and land (in addition to outstanding sights in 
his travels) he will cross in order to get to the destina- 
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tion. Representatives from this class participated in 
the annual Geography Conference sponsored by the 
New Haven State Teachers College. 





Carteret School, West Orange, N. J., inaugurated 
last year a five-year spelling program for all forms 
(I-VI) in the Senior School in an effort to assure good 
spelling among its students. With results already 
being noted, the program is felt to be a very effective 
one. 

Two spelling text books are used, one for Forms I 
and II and another for the last four forms. A definite 
schedule is posted and followed without exception in 
all English classes. 

All other members of the faculty cooperate by 
correcting spelling on all papers they receive and by 
calling such errors to the attention of their students. 
The object is not only to teach boys to spell correctly 
but to make the entire school conscious of the desir- 
ability of spelling correctly. 

A change in schedule inaugurated at Carteret 
School this year is that of designating the period right 
after lunch as an “activity” period for the meetings 
of hobby clubs and school societies, and for such other 
extra-curricular activities as occur. Each Thursday 
this period is reserved for a general school assembly. 

The last period of the day is now a regular class 
period and no boys are excused from school before 


3:30 P.M. 





Albert M. Briggs, of Horace Mann School, 
Riverdale, New York City, discovered in teaching 
the new history-of-the-Far-East course that a half 
year is not nearly enough time, because in the back- 
ground of China the class uncovered many facts that 
have been distorted, do not harmonize with commonly 
accepted ideas about China, and thus cry for further 
exploration. Each student did a centennial report on 
some phase of Admiral Perry’s opening up of Japan 
in 1853, an event to be internationally celebrated by 
Japan and the United States in July, 1953. 

The second half year will be devoted to a study 
of Latin America, emphasizing the resources and the 
importance of Latin America as related to North 
America. 





Concerning his experience with the teaching of 
Russian on a secondary level, Joel B. Hayden, Jr., 
Russian master at St. Louis Country Day School, 
St. Louis, Mo., since 1951,! enumerated the following 
observations in response to a letter from The Modern 
Language Association of America. 

In answer to a direct question, Hayden says, “This 
is the second year I’ve been teaching Russian here at 


the St. Louis Country Day School. I think I’ve gone 
far enough with it now to be able to say quite definitely 
that secondary school boys are fully capable of learn- 
ing Russian, that they are eager to do so, and that 
they enjoy the process.” 

“The study of Russian at this level,” Hayden 
continues, “requires no more linguistic ability than 
the study of any other language.” However, since 
Russian is a more distant cousin of English than the 
Romance languages or German, the rate at which 
vocabulary is built up is somewhat slower. 

Reasons boys give for studying Russian: (1) to 
help their business, professional, or political careers, 
(2) to cope with an intellectually challenging language, 
(3) to know an exciting exotic language, or (4) to keep 
out of the infantry. 

Hayden finds that his students think of their 
limited vocabulary as a kind of secret code with which 
to astound or confuse other boys. He cites this 
instance: ‘““The two Russian students that I have also 
in algebra class write their names in Russian on their 
math papers and occasionally add a few words in 
Russian just for fun.” 

Problems: (1) All available textbooks are on a 
college level. (2) Preparatory schools still think of 
Russian as an extra, rather than as something that 
could be taken in place of French, Spanish, or German. 
(3) Public-in-general tends to think of Russian as a 
tool to be used in the Cold War, while the richness of 
Russian literature and culture in general is overlooked. 
(4) Since so few schools offer Russian, the colleges still 
do not think of it when they are considering entrance 
requirements and credits. (5) C.E.E.B. does not yet 
offer Russian; consequently, students planning to take 
College Boards must offer another language, keeping 
Russian as an extra. 

Possible solution to problems: The Modern Lan- 
guage Association, through a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, is probing into the role which 
foreign languages shou/d play in American life. Hence, 
their national office in New York is being made into 
a clearing-house for all information and material 
which pertains to this study. 

Hayden says that more coordination and coopera- 
tion between school and college is needed. ‘“‘Perhaps 
the clearing-house study,” he concludes, “will help 
settle the dust and goad the colleges into more active 
support of Russian studies at the secondary level.” 





The Thacher School at Ojai, Calif., has an art 
department encompassing an active new student 
museum organization for fine arts and archaeology as 
an outgrowth of its regular art courses. 


1See Toe INDEPENDENT ScHoot Bu.tetin, November, 1952, Series of ’52-’53, No. 1, page 20, “Starting Russian in a Secondary 


School.” 
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The museum idea has been encouraged by Gui 
Ignon, the artist-teacher, who has been identified with 
the School of Paris, and associated with Utrillo, 
Valadon, and Picasso. The first step Ignon takes with 
a group of incoming boys is to “un-stifle their objec- 
tions to studying art, which to them sounds sissy.” 
Springboard for this is a required paper from each 
student on what he honestly thinks about studying 
art. The paper is not graded, there are no public 
discussions, and it serves merely to assist the teacher 
in deciding how to get the boy interested. 

Regular art classes at Thacher are popular and 
productive of very good student work, which is con- 
tinuously exhibited on the walls of the school dining 
room. An enthusiastic group of the art pupils this 
year is renovating an old building for a studio and 
museum. Officers have been elected to serve as 
directors, curators, custodians, and even “‘architects” 
for the improvement of the new quarters. Loan ex- 
hibits have been arranged, and the entire school has 
been privileged to see originals by such artists as 
Matisse, Cezanne, Picasso, and others. The student 
museum officers plan subsequent loan exhibits, and 
also displays of permanent acquisitions of sculpture, 
paintings, textiles, and vases offered by interested 
parents and friends. 

Officers of the fine arts division have their counter- 
part in the archaeological group members, who also 
are collecting, studying, and displaying artifacts, 
bones, baskets, and miscellaneous relics under the 
guidance of a retired doctor in the community and 
other persons familiar with Indian lore. The art 
students also branch out into such enterprises as 
making scenery for the school plays, and decorations 
for school dances. 

Thus, while the basic offerings of the Thacher art 
department are classes for younger boys in first princi- 
ples of art and their application, for older boys a 
course in art appreciation and history, and individual 
art lessons for boys electing them, the art activity at 
the school has widened its scope considerably, and 
the boys themselves are enthusiastically devising, 
producing, enjoying, and sharing art in a variety of 
ways — by self-direction, but also under able guidance. 





Two new courses have been added to the curricu- 
lum of Newark Academy in Newark, N. J. Upper 
School pupils who have attained the age of 1614 years 
and who will be 17 before the close of school in June 
may enroll in a driver training and highway safety 
class. Boys in the Intermediate Department now 
receive manual training instruction. 

The driver training course was instituted at 
Newark Academy through the co-operation of the 
New Jersey Automobile Club, an affiliate of the 
American Automobile Association. The full course, 


comprising twenty hours of driving instruction in a 
dual-control automobile and sixteen hours of class- 
room work, is conducted by a special instructor 
accredited by the New Jersey Department of Educa- 
tion and the State Motor Vehicle Department. Upon 
completing the course satisfactorily, students qualify 
for their driving licenses. Pupils already holding driv- 
ing licenses may enroll for the classroom work in 
safety practices only. 

The manual training course was established with 
the cooperation of a group of fathers who helped equip 
a modern woodworking shop. James H. Blake, a 
mathematics instructor and master of the senior study 
hall and a member of the Newark Academy faculty 
since 1948, has been assigned by Donald H. Miller, 
headmaster, as instructor. Mr. Blake, an expert 
craftsman, will stress in his instruction the proper use 
and care of tools. 


PROGRESS REPORT, 1953 

“Progress Report” is the term they’re using in 
Grosse Pointe, Mich., where teachers in the lower and 
intermediate grades at Detroit University School 
and Grosse Pointe Country Day School, under the 
guidance of Bertram P. Shover, Director, have devised 
a new kind of report card. 

The “Progress Report’”’ makes all the traditional 
points associated with school reports. It indicates 
the pupil’s grade in his work in relation to others and 
his rank in terms of quarters among his classmates. 
It also gives a child’s objective test results in various 
subjects. 

But along with those time-honored staples, “‘some- 
thing new has been added.” That is the presence of 
two sections, one called “Teacher’s Evaluation,” the 
other “Progress in Citizenship.” 

In the latter such headings as “‘Courtesy, Leader- 
ship, Helpfulness, Orderliness, Intellectual Curiosity, 
Use of Leisure Time, Response to Discipline, and 
Creativeness” are listed. Grades of 1 through 4 indi- 
cate “Superior, Good, Fair, or Poor.” 

Under “‘Teacher’s Evaluation” a pupil’s effort and 
progress are reported in terms not of his work in rela- 
tion to others but in terms of his own potentialities. 
There, as for class standings also, letter symbols are 
used: E — Excellent, G— Good, S — Satisfactory, 
P — Passing, U — Unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Shover stresses the point that a child may be 
doing a seemingly mediocre job, or even a poor one 
measured in terms of class achievement, and yet be 
doing an outstanding piece of work in terms of his 
own background, handicaps, or immaturity. 

Teachers generally acknowledge personal effort and 
progress (what a child has pone as against what he 
COULD DO) only in an occasional footnote. In the 


Detroit University School-Grosse Pointe Country 
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Day School report form such information has been 
elevated to a place of equal importance with a child’s 
“Class Standing.” They are in parallel columns, and 
the “Teacher’s Evaluation” of a pupil’s effort and 
progress is actually read first and lies to the left of 
the standard academic data on the printed sheet. 

The report is made more significant, it is hoped, 
by being sent home less often. Parents receive one 
three times a year — at the end of the fall term in 
December, again in March after the winter term, and 
finally in June at the year’s end. 

Part of the report system, too, includes a regularly 
scheduled interview in November when parent and 
teacher exchange pertinent information about the 
pupil, and when the teacher evaluates the youngster’s 
academic strengths and weaknesses. 

In the winter and spring term teachers invite for 
further consultation the parents of pupils whose 
progress seems inadequate. 

For any of those conferences Mr. Shover has made 
available to teachers what he calls an ““E.R.B. Profile,” 
in which a child’s “cradle to the grave” record in 
Educational Records Bureau objective tests is shown 
in the form of a graph. 

Such graphs demonstrate a “case history” that 
often tells the parent a good deal about a pupil’s 
capacities and achievement. 

The statement on the front page of the new report 
form summarizes the school’s hopes for it: 

“It is the aim of this report to give parents an evaluation of 
the pupil’s progress in terms of his own ability and in comparison 
with that of the class. We feel that a student’s performance 
should not only be measured in relation to the achievement of 


his class, but, more important, recognition must be made of his 
achievement in terms of his individual potential.” 


—£@¢ 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE STUDY 
APPOINTMENTS 


To further the purposes of a recent Ford Founda- 
tion grant, John H. Mitchell, head of the Horace 
Mann School, Riverdale, New York City, music 
department, has been given a four-month ieave-of- 
absence. This additional grant is closely related to 
an earlier grant of $50,000 — made in 1952 — to put 
into effect an idea of Gordon K. Chalmers, Kenyon 
College president, and embracing eleven colleges in 
addition to Kenyon: Bowdoin, Brown, Carleton, 
Haverford, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Middlebury, Oberlin, Swarthmore, Wabash, Wesleyan, 
and Williams. 


The original grant underwrote a continuing study 
on the admission to college with advanced standing 
of especially able secondary-school students. Because 
the introduction of such a plan would necessitate some 
reorganization of the secondary curriculum, Dr. 


William H. Cornog, executive director of the plan’s 
central committee, selected Mr. Mitchell for a full- 
time study of the problems a school like Horace Mann 
would face in effecting such a reorganization. Horace 
Mann is one of seven schools chosen by the Ford 
Foundation for pilot projects in the offering of ad- 
vanced courses. 

Mr. Mitchell’s survey will include the five follow- 
ing areas: (1) the social adjustment of an accelerated 
student in college, (2) the financing of the expense 
involved in curriculum changes, (3) the inclusion in 
the daily school schedule of advanced sections in 
various subjects, (4) the tests and measurements to 
be used in selecting students for the program, and (5) 
the interviewing of students and parents for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining their reactions to such a plan of 
acceleration. 

In addition to Mr. Mitchell three other members 
of the Horace Mann faculty have been working closely 
with the committee on the admission to college with 
advanced standing. Dr. Mitchell Gratwick, principal, 
is a member of the central committee. Dr. Harry H. 
Williams, assistant principal, and Ernest R. Dodge, 
head of the modern language department, are members 
of two subject-matter committees having to do re- 
spectively with science and Spanish. They have 
attended periodic meetings and report progress in 
arriving at agreement as to procedure and course 
requirements. 


PARENT-SCHOOL RELATIONS 


During the current year the fathers of Park 
School, Indianapolis, Ind., have reorganized their 
club, adopting new by-laws and arranging a program 
of activities covering not only the remainder of this 
year, but also the first two months of next year. The 
membership now includes all fathers and all male 
members of the faculty as well. This parent group 
has always played the part of kindly benefactor, and 
the recent reorganization had the multiple purpose of 
coordinating its efforts with those of the board of 
trustees of the school, of avoiding an overlapping and 
duplication of the activities of the Mothers’ Club, and 
of working more closely with the headmaster. In 
order better to ascertain the needs of the school at 
various points and levels, twelve fathers, whose sons 
are in one or other of the twelve classes respectively, 
were appointed as class representatives or directors, 
with a thirteenth father as director at large. 

As well as affording strong moral support to the 
school, the good will and the interest of the fathers 
have taken an agreeably concrete form: In addition 
to various fund-raising projects, the Fathers’ Club 
by letter makes an appeal to its own membership 
early in the year, the contributions to be paid at any 
time during that year. Thus far this year over $2,000 
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has been derived from this source alone with over 
seventy per cent of the members participating. 

While the group focuses its attention principally 
upon aid to the athletic program in such ways as 
providing an outdoor basketball court, new backstops 
for the tennis courts, and new uniforms for the differ- 
ent teams, it has given a helping hand in other depart- 
ments, too — for example a new refrigerator for the 
kitchen. 

It also attends to the sort of things which when 
done are never seen, but which left undone are a source 
of trouble and annoyance. Typical of this was the 
expenditure of several hundred dollars for the pur- 
chase, maintenance, and laundering of towels for the 
gymnasium. 

Before sponsoring a particular enterprise the offi- 
cers of the club confer with both the board of trustees 
and the headmaster to ascertain whether there may 
be some situation in the school more deserving of 
attention, or whether plans may already be under 
way which render their enterprise unnecessary. 


OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


Before a Horace Mann School, Riverdale, New 
York City, student assembly on January 15, Dr. Otto 
Klineberg, internationally known psychologist and 
professor of psychology at Columbia University, 
touched off a series of eight talks having to do with 
the problems of racial tensions in our society. 


These talks were sponsored by the Horace Mann 
human relations club, which originated the idea and 
then through the club adviser, Dean H. Moore, took 
the idea for consultation and development to the 
National Council of Christians and Jews. In addition 
to Mr. Moore, those who sat in on the discussions at 
the N.C.C.J. national headquarters, 381 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City, were Dr. Mitchell Gratwick, 
Horace Mann School principal; Mrs. Victoria Radin 
Law, Bronx regional director of the N.C.C.J.; Dr. 
Herbert L. Seamans, national director of the com- 
mission on educational organizations; and Dr. James 
M. Eagan, vice-president of the northeastern division. 


This group planned the series at Horace Mann to 
begin with Dr. Klineberg, who in his opening talk 
dealt with such basic questions as the real meaning 
of the word race, the sources of patterns of racial 
intolerance, and the methods most effective in remedy- 
ing undemocratic racial attitudes. 

Five weekly seminars each comprised a talk, the 
showing of a filmstrip or film, and then a discussion. 
The leaders of the discussions were Columbia graduate 
students in sociology and psychology. The subjects 
considered in sequence were on January 20, the history 
of minority groups with the filmstrip ‘Free to be 
Different”; February 3, race differences with the film- 


strip “Races of Mankind”; February 10, psychology 
of prejudice with the film “The High Wall”; February 
24, the negro in the United States with the filmstrip 
“The American Negro”; March 3, inter-minority 
relations with the film “International House.” 

On February 17, in keeping with National Brother- 
hood Week, a special program was arranged which 
included the showing of the film “It Happened in 
Springfield” and a talk by Dr. Gerhart Saenger, pro- 
fessor of psychology at New York University, one of 
whose special interests is the integration of minority 
groups in the same industry. He talked about meth- 
ods of improving inter-group relations. The weekly 
sing was geared to the brotherhood theme, with typical 
folk songs featured. 

Then on March 9 Dr. Klineberg returned to discuss 
questions which had arisen in the other meetings and 
which needed further discussion and clarification. 





The Adult Education Program of the Taft School, 
Watertown, Conn., has featured four courses at the 
school this winter, and two of the school personnel 
have taught courses in the local public schools. 

Robert C. Adams of the Taft faculty completed 
his third year of teaching ‘““The World Today,” a 
lecture-discussion course on the history and current 
aspects of present-day world problems. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Morgan have also completed 
the third year of “Music of the Masters.” This is a 
lecture-recital course in which the Morgans talk about 
the outstanding masters and then give piano and voice 
interpretations of the outstanding compositions. 

Charles Hammond, art instructor, has conducted 
an Art Workshop program one night a week. The 
art room has also been used for a class in chair caning 
taught by Mrs. George Dietz, a resident of Watertown. 

Philip Parsons and Mrs. Jeanne Shons, both of the 
Taft School faculty, have held a series of classes in 
jewelry making and Red Cross first aid, respectively. 





The Student Council of the Hamden Hall Coun- 
try Day School, New Haven, Conn., held a discus- 
sion-tea for representatives from other councils of 
private and public secondary schools in the area. This 
winter’s tea, by far the most successful, marked the 
third time the project has been undertaken. The 
president of the Hamden Hall Student Council led 
the group of approximately thirty representatives in 
discussion, the primary purpose of which was to pro- 
vide an opportunity for sharing ideas, suggesting 
possible solutions to common problems, and offering 
a period of fellowship. Some of the items of the after- 
noon’s informal agenda included: the methods by 
which the student body could be encouraged to coop- 
erate with the student council; relationships of the 
council with faculty and administration; getting a 
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new council organized; how the council could improve 
school morale; powers of the student council; increas- 
ing the effectiveness of the student council by such 
means as standing committees within the council, 
student-body meetings sponsored by the council, a 
student council bulletin and handbook, various means 
of welcoming new students to a school, and having 
the student council serve as a “clearing house” for 
all student activities. 

Interest in this year’s tea was heightened by the 
fact that it closely followed a broadcast of the local 
“Junior Town Meeting of the Air,” originating from 
Hamden Hall’s auditorium. The panel, which repre- 
sented several New Haven schools, used “The Func- 
tion of the Student Council in School Life” as its 
theme, and considered several specific issues under 
this heading. 

Both of these functions tend to aid in improving 
relationships with other schools, independent and 
public, and in helping students have a clearer per- 
spective of their own objectives. 





Proper instruction and guidance for skiers at all 
levels is the aim of the Vermont Academy, Saxtons 
River, ski program. Beginners as well as advanced 
skiers are carefully supervised and instructed by a 
ski staff headed by Warren Chivers, former Dartmouth 
Ski Team captain and Olympic skier. Assisting him, 
and coach of the junior varsity ski team, is Robert 
Rock, who organized the Springfield College ski team 
and was its captain. Mr. Rock is a class “C” racing 
examiner, and member of the National Ski Patrol. 
On the instructional staff is Nathaniel Niles, former 
chief instructor at Snow Valley, Manchester, Vt., and 
a U.S.E.A.S.A. Certified Instructor, assisted by Tom 
Johnston, at one time instructor of the U. S. Army 
ski troops, and Angus Black, a former Vermont 
Academy ski team member. 

The recreational side of skiing is particularly 
emphasized, but the main concern of the program is 
that a boy ski well at whatever level he chooses. 
Beginners’ classes are limited to ten boys, who are 
instructed for two hours each afternoon, with plenty 
of opportunity for individual attention. A number of 
boys who had never skied before coming to Vermont 
Academy have become excellent competitive skiers 
and members of the varsity or junior varsity team. 
Every boy in the school is entitled to compete for the 
school’s prized Ski Emblem, awarded to those boys 
who have passed a stiff series of proficiency tests. 

The natural hilly terrain surrounding Vermont 
Academy provides for every type of skiing: gentle 
beginner’s slopes, several practice jumps, a tricky 
slalom hill, a downhill trail, a variety of cross-country 
trails, and a thirty-meter jump located right on the 
campus. 


The Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, 
Pa., is going forward with its plans for the Annual 
Invitational Debate Tournament, to be held Friday, 
April 18. In November invitations were sent to pre- 
paratory schools along the Eastern Seaboard announc- 
ing the Tournament. The topic is the national 
secondary school question, ‘Resolved: That the 
Atlantic Pact Nations should form a Federal Union.” 

The tournament offers to students excellent experi- 
ence in tournament debating, which has become 
increasingly popular in the colleges. Moreover, it 
should contribute greatly to the debate programs of 
secondary schools, and should provide an opportunity 
for faculty advisors to meet and discuss their debating 
programs. 

The academy is providing accommodations for 
four debaters and a faculty advisor for each school 
Friday and Saturday, April 17 and 18. All representa- 
tives are invited to stay over to witness the Church 
Parade on Sunday and to attend services in the newly 
constructed Chapel, at which time Dr. Theodore A. 
Distler, President of Franklin and Marshall College, 
will speak. 

The program for the 1953 tournament will begin 
at 8:00 a.m. with breakfast, followed by registration 
and a convocation of all the participants. Two rounds 
of debate are scheduled for the morning, and two for 
the afternoon. In the evening there is to be a dinner, 
followed by the final round of debate between the two 
teams with the highest record, and the presentation 
of awards. The four preliminary rounds, in which all 
teams will participate, will be held in the classrooms, 
while the final round between the two best teams 
will be held in the gymnasium. A tour is being 
planned for those who are to inspect the academy. 





The Glee Club of Moses Brown School, Provi- 
dence, R. I., has joined fifty-eight other local schools, 
public and private, in making tape recordings for the 
Treasury of Songs. Program, sponsored by the U. S. 
Savings Bond Division, for broadcasting over radio 
station WEAN, Providence. Made some weeks in 
advance, the recording of each school in turn will be 
released on a daily fifteen-minute program at 7:45 
in the evening. Moses Brown’s first recording, under 
the direction of W. Jay Kennedy, instructor in music 
at Moses Brown, will be released April 6. 





The William Penn Charter School, German- 
town, Pa., played host in January to the Junior Town 
Meeting of the Air, a transcribed education program 
broadcast at five on Saturdays, in which the parochial, 
independent, and public city and suburban secondary 
schools all cooperate. 
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The fifth annual Yale-Thacher Gymkhana, spon- 
sored by a group of alumni of The Thacher School, 
Ojai, Calif., who are attending Yale, was held in Ojai 
on March 7. Over 150 entries were received from 
southern California horsemen, who competed with 
Thacher riders in spectacular horsemanship events 
and contests, long a tradition of the school. 


NEW BUILDINGS, GIFTS, ENDOWMENTS 


A crowd estimated at 1,500 persons attended the 
dedication ceremonies of the new Pingry School, 
North Avenue, Hillside, N. J., on February 14. 

The exercises, which were the climax of an eight- 
year drive for a new school, attracted parents of 
students, alumni from near and far, donors to the 
building fund, Pingry trustees and faculty members, 
as well as representatives of those who had to do with 
the building of the structure. 


After the invocation by the Rev. William F. 
Felmeth, ’35, pastor of the Presbyterian Church, 
Basking Ridge, N. J., and introductory remarks by 
Conover English, 94, chairman of the board of trus- 
tees, Henry Kreh, Jr., chairman of the Pingry Improve- 
ment Fund and of the Building Committee, formally 
turned over the new edifice to Mr. English. Mr. Kreh 
was presented with a silver tray suitably inscribed 
and signed by each member of the board for his 
tremendous part in the building of the new structure. 


E. Laurence Springer, headmaster, then intro- 
duced in turn the speakers for the occasion: Edward 
A. Weeks, ’15, editor of The Atlantic Monthly; William 
F. Halsey, ’00, Fleet Admiral, U. S. N. (Ret.), who 
received a standing ovation; Dean Mathey, ’08, chair- 
man of the board, Empire Trust Co.; Dr. John F. 
Gummere, headmaster of The William Penn Charter 
School; and Dr. Harold W. Dodds, president of 
Princeton University. 

Dr. Gummere, chairman of the SEB, extended 
greetings on behalf of the country’s independent 
secondary schools. He called the dedication a signal 
achievement which would give encouragement to 
schools of all kinds. 

Mr. Springer then led the actual dedication cere- 
mony, to which the audience made suitable responses. 
The final part, spoken in unison by all, was: ‘We, 
the alumni, trustees, faculty, parents, boys, and 
friends of Pingry do hereby solemnly dedicate this 
building to the highest ideals of the past, the needs 
of the present, and the hopes of the future, to the end 
that youth may be served wisely and well. We re- 
joice in the completion of this new building and dedi- 
cate also ourselves to the high calling of education. 
So help us God.” 

Following the completion of the exercises, there 
was a general inspection of the school. 





Construction will begin shortly on The Lawrence- 
ville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., ice hockey rink, 
an extension unit of the Lavino Field House, erected 
by the Edward J. Lavino Foundation, established in 
1937 by Edwin M. Lavino, in memory of his father. 
Mr. Lavino, Philadelphia industrialist, is a Lawrence- 
ville alumnus and father, and is president of the 
school’s board of trustees. He is president of E. J. 
Lavino and Company, 1528 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. , 

The Lawrenceville hockey rink will be ready for 
the 1953-54 ice hockey season of the 143-year-old 
school. The rink will be 224 feet in length and 113 
feet in width, with the ice surface, of championship 
size, measuring 200x 85 feet, and will be located 
parallel to the rear of the Field House. It will be 
lighted for night skating so as to afford the maximum 
number of hours for such schoolboy recreation. Inter- 
scholastic games will be scheduled here which have in 
past seasons been played at the Baker Rink in 
Princeton. 

A large outdoor fireplace with roofed area will be 
located at one end of the rink for protection and 
relaxation. Stands providing ample seats for specta- 
tors will extend along the east side of the rink. 

The ice surface will be surrounded by a four-feet- 
high wood rink barrier, and the entire area will be 
enclosed with an eight-feet-high corrugated transite 
fence to prevent the cold air above the ice from being 
swept away by the wind. The rink will have approxi- 
mately nine miles of pipe laid across the area. 





Dr. Allan V. Heely, Headmaster of The Law- 
renceville School, recently announced a gift to the 
school of $100,000 from Allan P. Kirby, corporation 
executive of Morristown, N. J. The sum will for the 
present be a part of the school’s investment portfolio, 
pending Mr. Kirby’s decision as to its specific use. 

Mr. Kirby is an alumnus and a charter trustee of 
Lawrenceville. 





Ground has been broken for the construction of a 
$100,000 athletics building and a $75,000 cafeteria for 
St. John’s School, Houston, Texas. 

Alan Lake Chidsey, headmaster, announced the 
expansion program as the culmination of four years 
of planning, during which time the enrollment of the 
school has increased by more than 150 students. The 
athletics building will be the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
R. E. Smith, who have two children enrolled in St. 
John’s. The school’s Development Board pooled the 
monetary gifts of seventy-five parents to provide 
funds for the cafeteria. The cafeteria will accommo- 
date 260 at a single sitting and is so designed that the 
kitchen and serving area can be cut off to provide a 
hall for dances and meetings. Included in the ath- 
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letics building will be over 9,000 square feet of playing 
area, with four cross-courts for basketball and volley- 
ball practice. In addition to offices, dispensary, and 
laundry, sufficient locker and shower room facilities 
will be provided to take care of 200 students at a time. 





The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., library has 
received a grant of seventeen books in memory of 
Arthur H. Kimball, an original trustee of the Taft 
School, it was announced by Headmaster Paul 
Cruikshank. Mr. Kimball, a Waterburian, was grad- 
uated from Yale in 1877 and was publisher of the 
Waterbury American. His son, Chase Kimball, was 
graduated from Taft in the class of 1921. 





A new dormitory, Hayden Hall, was dedicated on 
October 14 at Mount Hermon School, Mount Her- 
mon, Mass. The principal speaker at the occasion 
was J. Willard Hayden, president of the Hayden 
Foundation, donor of the $200,000 gift which made 
the building possible. Mr. Hayden was introduced 
by Dr. William E. Park, President of the Northfield 
Schools, and the invocation was given by Dr. Howard 
L. Rubendall, Headmaster of Mount Hermon. The 
building, of modern design, includes two-boy rooms for 
fifty-eight students, a guest room, a lounge, and apart- 
ments for a married master and a single master. The 
building fills a need of long standing. Hayden Hall 
is the second building to be completed since the inau- 
guration of the Northfield Schools Development Fund 
a year ago. The other was Beveridge Hall, a classroom 
building, the occupancy of which began in January 
last year. 





Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., 
has just completed a new theater building named in 
honor of Allen W. Rucker, Class of 1943, killed in 
action in World War II. This building will be devoted 
to dramatic productions and the showing of moving 
pictures for the entertainment of the cadets on Friday 
and Saturday nights. In addition, Rucker Hall will 
be used for dances and other social functions through- 
out the academic year. Also a very attractive club 
for members of the Lower School has been completed 
recently. Equipped with television, games, maga- 
zines, and books, this club offers ideal recreational 
facilities exclusively for the use of students in the fifth 
and sixth classes. It is similar in every way to the 
senior cadet club which was completed last year for 
the members of the upper school. 





The new Russell Locke Memorial Hall at The 
Greenwich Country Day School, Greenwich, Conn., 
was dedicated at the annual Christmas Sing held 


December 14. Brief addresses by John R. Webster, 
Headmaster, William E. S. Griswold, Jr., President 
of the Board of Trustees, and Dr. Daniel Bliss, min- 
ister of the Second Congregational Church, were given. 

This newly reconstructed auditorium, in modern 
motif, features the latest trends in stage design, light- 
ing, and audio-visual devices, insuring the maximum 
participation in musical, dramatic, and modern danc- 
ing activities by the student body. 





The school library of The William Penn 
Charter School, Germantown, Pa., has just received 
a valuable and interesting addition to its books 
through the generosity of one of its patrons, William 
Luria, who has presented the school with a copy of 
the Fournals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789. 





Headmaster Charles F. Hamilton of Belmont 
Hill School, Belmont, Mass., opened the new Hobby 
Building for arts and crafts at the school early in 
February. Constructed at a cost of $17,500, the 
86’ x 24’ building contains four rooms, a heating unit, 
and space for about seventy-five students to work. 

The main room of the building, which will house 
the arts and crafts, is 46’ long, with two lengthwise 
windowless walls covered by burlap sidings for exhib- 
its, and is illuminated by skylights on both sides. 
Other rooms contain equipment for shop work, a kiln, 
and darkroom facilities. It is estimated that over 
200 people use the building each week, including 
parent art classes. 

Also completed this month at Belmont Hill was a 
Music Room annex to the school’s main building. 
This room will be used by the Glee Club, small orches- 
tra groups, and music appreciation classes. The annex 
is 25’ x 30’, is completely soundproofed, and is 
equipped with a piano and victrola. 





The Board of Trustees of Kimball Union Acad- 
emy, Meriden, N. H., recently announced the decision 
to build an addition to the Henry Mann Silver gym- 
nasium. The new unit, which will include a basket- 
ball court, a stage, and corrective exercise room on the 
first floor, and a swimming pool, a first aid room, and 
a physical therapy room on the ground floor, will be 
built as a memorial to the Kimball Union boys who 
served, or are serving, in the armed services. 

The project includes the remodeling of the present 
gymnasium. Modern locker rooms and showers will 
be constructed on the entire ground floor, and plans 
are being drawn up to utilize the present basketball 
court. 

Plans call for breaking the ground this spring, so 
that part of the building will be available for the 
school year 1953-1954. 
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During the summer of 1952 Carteret School in 
West Orange, N. J., added extensively to its plant 
and facilities. At the Junior School three new rooms 
were added and a former classroom was remodeled 
for use as a library. A thorough job of renovation 
was also done at the Carteret-Madison School in 
Madison, N. J. 

During the summer a 40’ x 70’ outdoor swimming 
pool of the latest design and incorporating the most 
modern methods of sanitation was also completed for 
the summer campers. Carteret for several years now 
has offered a year round academic and recreational 
program. In addition to the traditional September 
to June academic session, the school also conducts a 
summer camp program of constructive recreational 
activities for boys and girls up to the age of 13. A sum- 
mer academic session is also offered at the Senior School. 





Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H., will start 
upon an extensive building program and improvement 
of facilities this summer. Headmaster Lyle H. Farrell 
has announced that construction of the enlarged 
dining room in Cary House will begin in June. Five 
double rooms for students now living off campus will 
be built on the second story. 

Extensive changes will also be made in the Head- 
master’s house, giving a new Student Council room, 
a gun room, and a large sundeck looking upon Ragged 
Mountain. Plans are under way for a new automobile- 
mechanics shop and a two-story wing for the admin- 
istration building, which features three extra class- 
rooms and an auditorium seating 196 people. 

The building program is not designed to allow for 
increased enrollment at Proctor. At a recent meeting 
of the Board of Trustees, it was voted to limit the size 
of the Academy to not more than 120 boys. 





For several years Cranbrook School, Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich., has been fortunate enough to receive 
from automobile manufacturers in Detroit and else- 
where a number of gifts useful in the science depart- 
ment’s course in automotive mechanics. Most recent 
gift is a Deluxe Wheel Alignment Rack with complete 
instruments for aligning the front end and steering 
of any car or light truck. This valuable equipment, 
currently being used for instructional purposes in the 
science department, is the gift of the Bear Manufactur- 
ing Company, Rock Island, Ill. Other gifts in the 
past have enabled Floyd Bunt, instructor in the course 
in automotive mechanics, to arrange a complete array 
of models for demonstration. These include five auto- 
mobile engines, complete with transmission, radiator, 
fuel system and exhaust; three airplane motors; an 
Allen test panel; Ford cut-away chassis; and numerous 
other cut-away models illustrating every phase of the 
operation of an automobile. 





Kenneth B. Spaulding, father of a 1950 alumnus 
of the Detroit University School, Grosse Pointe 
Woods, Mich., has given the school a much needed 
turning lathe for the machine shop. More boys will 
now be enabled to take advantage of the course in 
machine shop practice under the direction of depart- 
ment head Samuel Beeler. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


The Rector and the Trustees of St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H., have approved the proposal to raise 
funds in order to send a St. Paul’s School Crew to 
England in 1954. 

The crew will be chosen after Race Day and would 
compete in the Regatta at Henley in July. 





Since September, Linsly Military Institute, 
Wheeling, W. Va., has been donating gymnasium 
space to a kindergarten which accommodates the 
surrounding Woodsdale area. Under public school 
supervision and directed by Mrs. Kurt Fox and Mrs. 
Robert Rowe, the kindergarten, on the first floor of 
Linsly’s Behrens Memorial Gymnasium, has an en- 
rollment of fifty-two youngsters in both morning and 
afternoon sessions. Linsly Institute has donated this 
space because of the crowded conditions in the sur- 
rounding schools. 





An interesting series of lectures to the faculty of 
the Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., 
has been held this year. Under the supervision of 
Robert B. Rau, Guidance Director, outstanding au- 
thorities from the field of education, guidance, and 
college admission have visited the school and addressed 
the faculty to discuss vocational guidance, college 
preparation, and personality growth and adjustment. 
To date Dr. Paul B. Stevens, Director of Guidance of 
Baltimore City College, Dr. Joseph J. Baker, Medical 
Director of Gettysburg College, and Dr. Charles P. 
Wolfe, Director of Admissions at Gettysburg College, 
have spoken. 





Periscript, the literary magazine of the Detroit 
University School and Grosse Point Country Day 
School, Grosse Pointe, Mich., has been notified that 
it has received the highest rating, the All-American 
Honors Rating, from the National Scholastic Press 
Association, the national association of journalism. 

The Detroit University School had an extensive 
Brotherhood Week program this year. Posters, 
records, filmstrips, and films were used extensively 
during the week. Robert Frehse, Director of the 
Detroit Roundtable of Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews, was the assembly speaker at the Friday meeting 
of upper school students. On Thursday the tenth 
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grade English class made a special trip to Grosse 
Pointe Country Day School to hear Rabbi Morris 
Adler of Detroit, who was addressing an assembly 
group there. 





The Southern Arizona School for Boys, in Sa- 
bino Canyon, near Tucson, Ariz., has a unique but 
very successful way of raising money needed for a 
school scholarship fund. Four years ago Captain 
Russell B. Fairgrieve, headmaster, started an annual 
horse show to be held on the school’s polo grounds. 

Each boy helps in some way to put on the show, 
being assigned a special duty. Some sell tickets, park 
cars, or guide people, while others mind arena gates, 
work in concession stands, participate in the show, 
or help the scorer. 

Top horses and contestants from five states have 
participated in this smooth-running show. Classes 
range from the annual Western Trails Horse Stake, 
Open Jumpers, and Park Seat Class, to Fine Harness 
Class, Three Gaited Class, and Quarter Horse Class. 
Two classes are stakes, giving $50 in each. 

In the four years which the show has been running, 
$5,260.98 has been netted. This will be used to aid 
one or more boys, chosen by the scholarship committee 
which includes: Governor Howard Pyle; Dr. Richard 
A. Harvill, President of the University of Arizona; 
Dr. Harold Dodds, President of Princeton University; 
Dr. Frank H. Sparks, President of Wabash College; 
Dr. Homer L. Dodge, former President of Norwich 
University; and Dr. Alton Ochsner, Jr., a physician, 
teaching at the University of Michigan and a SAS 
graduate. 

This year the horse show was held on March 22. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


On December 10, thirteen foreign teachers of 
English, studying and traveling in the United States 
as guests of the State Department, visited Moses 
Brown School, Providence, R.I. After several weeks 
of orientation and study at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
these representatives of Bolivia, Finland, Formosa, 
Greece, Indo-China, Pakistan, Turkey, and the 
Netherlands, were observing at first hand American 
school systems, both public and independent. Mem- 
bers of a much larger group studying various aspects 
of our nation’s life, the teachers were on leave from 
their homelands until February. Arthur W. Cate, 
head of the foreign language departments at Moses 
Brown, William Paxton, head of the English depart- 
ment, and Theodore S, Whitford, instructor in French, 
acted as guides while the visitors observed classes. 
Mr. Whitford joined them later at a meeting of the 
Rhode Island Chapter of the N. E. Modern Language 
Association, where three of the guests from abroad 
spoke briefly. 


There have been several interesting foreign visitors 
at the Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia, Pa., 
this year. Among these visitors were Miss Kei Sasaki 
of Kumamoto City, Japan, and Miss Apfelbeck, a 
German teacher. Miss Sasaki is a teacher who has 
been spending the year at Susquehanna University. 
She spent a day at the school visiting classes. Miss 
Apfelbeck spent a week at the school. She visited 
classes and talked to the students in morning assem- 
bly. Both teachers and students found her comments 
and questions interesting and helpful. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
The Hackley Summer School, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., will have its eleventh season under the direc- 
tion of Laurance P. Miller, from June 29 to August 
21, 1953. Both advance and review courses in upper 
school English, mathematics, Spanish and French will 


be offered. 





The 35th Summer Session of The Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., will be held from 
July 7 to August 28. Courses in Latin, Mathematics, 
English, Special English, French, and Spanish will be 
offered to boys of high school age. Courses in German, 
History, Physics, and Chemistry will be offered if 
there is sufficient demand for them. 





The 1953 St. George’s School Summer Session, 
Newport, R. I. — again, as last year, under the direc- 
tion of James G. Vermillion of the school faculty — 
will run for seven and a half weeks beginning on 
Monday, June 29. 

The Summer School curriculum provides for make- 
up of deficiencies in regular academic subjects as well 
as an opportunity to gain advanced credit in the usual 
academic subjects. 

The school also conducts a remedial Language 
Training program under the general supervision of 
Dr. Edwin M. Cole of Boston. The program is 
administered at St. George’s under therapists trained 
by Dr. Cole. 

The school accepts qualified boys from schools 
other than St. George’s, and the faculty is drawn from 
the staffs of many other comparable schools, as well 
as from the permanent resident St. George’s masters. 

“Twenty-two schools were represented at St. 
George’s in last summer’s session. The enrollment 
will be somewhat expanded this year, but the school’s 
policy is to restrict the number to not more than 
fifty boys. 





The Salisbury Summer School of Reading 
and English, Salisbury, Conn., will open on July 2 


under the direction of Lawrence C. Lightner, and 
close on August 22. The program offers intensive in- 
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struction for boys in remedial, developmental, and 
advanced English reading, composition, and spelling 
at the high elementary and complete secondary levels, 
as well as in developmental arithmetic. 





Wassookeag, The School-Camp for Boys, 
under the headmastership of Lester E. May, of Peek- 
skill (N. Y.) Military Academy, will open on June 28 
and close on August 28. It combines the scholastic 
facilities of an accredited summer school and the out- 
door activities of a summer camp. Boys who have 
reached their tenth birthday are eligible for admission. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Major DeWitt E. Hooker, superintendent of The Bolles 
School, Jacksonville, Florida, has announced that Elvin S. 
Ligon, principal, retired February 1 after fifty-six years in 
secondary school education. Mr. Ligon came to Bolles in 1940. 
His longest service at one school was from 1912 until 1938, when 
he was president and proprietor of Blackstone Military Academy 
at Blackstone, Va. 

He graduated from the University of Richmond in 1898, and 
received his Master of Arts from the same university in the 
following year. 

Major Charles E. Gildersleeve, Arty, USAR, has become the 
new principal. Mr. Gildersleeve is a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity. During the war, he was an assistant to the P.M.S.& T. 
in the ROTC at the University of Florida, He later commanded 
a battery in France and Germany. He received his Master of 
Arts in Education at the University of Florida, and came to 
Bolles in 1948. 





Ashby Taylor Harper, 36, Headmaster of the American School 
of Lima, Peru, has been appointed Headmaster of the St. Louis 
Country Day School, St. Louis, Mo., effective at the beginning 
of the next academic year. James S. McDonnell, Jr., President 
of the school’s Board of Trustees, made the announcement Janu- 
ary 27 at the St. Louis Country Day School Alumni Associa- 
tion’s annual dinner meeting. 

Graduating in 1935, Mr. Harper prepared at Blair Academy 
in Blairstown, N. J. In 1939 he received his A.B. degree from 
Princeton University, where he majored in modern languages. 
During the academic year 1939-40, he served as Assistant Di- 
rector of Athletics at Princeton. At Middlebury College, Ver- 
mont, during the summer of 1940, he studied French. In 1940-41 
he taught French and Spanish and coached at Mount Hermon 
School in Massachusetts. 

During World War II, Mr. Harper initially served in the 
Navy’s lighter-than-air program, and, subsequently, became a 
carrier-based fighter pilot in the South Pacific. Serving from 
1941 to 1945, he was awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross 
and four Air Medals. 

After the war, Mr. Harper studied International Relations 
and Latin American affairs at the Graduate School of Princeton 
University for two years. Concurrent with graduate study, he 
helped coach the junior varsity football, swimming, and baseball 
teams. 

For the next four years Mr. Harper was Headmaster of the 
American School of Quito, Ecuador. This school, an independent 
day school with about 750 students, was founded by Ecuador's 
President, Don Galo Plaza Lasso. 





The American School of Lima is an American community 
day school with about 525 students, half of whom are American 
children. It was founded by the American colony in Lima and 
the curriculum, by special authorization of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, is American rather than Peruvian. In view of the school’s 
long-range value in the field of inter-American relations, it 
receives an annual grant from the Department of State; this 
grant is administered by the American Council on Education. 

Mr. Harper is succeeding Robert Newton Cunningham, Head- 
master of the Saint Louis Country Day School since 1946, who 
has resigned in order to become Dean of Faculty at The Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 





Gerald N. LaGrange, Assistant Headmaster of The Taft 
School, Watertown, Conn., has been named Headmaster of the 
Rye (N. Y.) Country Day School, according to an announce- 
ment made by the Board of Trustees of the Rye Country Day 
School at the annual meeting of the parents held in the school’s 
auditorium, Mr. LaGrange will succeed Morton Snyder, and 
his appointment will become effective July 1, when Mr. Snyder 
retires after twenty-five years of service to the Rye school. 

Mr. LaGrange was a former member of the Rye Country Day 
School faculty, where he taught mathematics in the boys’ upper 
school from 1938 to 1942. A native of Utica, N. Y., Mr. LaGrange 
was graduated from Hamilton College in 1936. He has done 
graduate work at both Cornell and Columbia Universities, In 
1942 he joined the Taft faculty as an instructor in mathematics. 
He also coached varsity football, hockey, and tennis for several 
years. He was Director of the Taft Summer Session for two 
years and was named Assistant to the Headmaster in 1947, 
becoming Assistant Headmaster in 1950, when he assumed the 
duties of Director of Admissions and of Executive Secretary of 
the Taft Alumni Association. 





Joseph I. Cunningham has been named Assistant Headmaster 
and Director of Admissions of The Taft School, Watertown, 
Conn., according to an announcement made by Headmaster 
Paul Cruikshank. Edwin C. Douglas, head of the mathematics 
department, it was also announced, has been named Assistant 
to the Headmaster to replace Mr. Cunningham. These appoint- 
ments will go into effect July 1, when Assistant Headmaster 
Gerald N. LaGrange leaves Taft to become Headmaster of the 
Rye Country Day School, Rye, N. Y. 

Kenneth C, Parker will become Executive Secretary of the 
Taft Alumni Association, a post presently held by Mr. LaGrange, 
and will continue as Director of Public Relations. 

Mr. Cunningham, a graduate of Princeton University and 
Mercersburg Academy, has been a member of the Taft faculty 
since 1937, when he joined the modern language department, of 
which he has been chairman since 1946. He is a member of the 
New England Association of Modern Language Teachers. He 
has served as director of the Taft summer session for the past 
two years. 

Mr. Douglas, a graduate of Hamilton College and Harvard 
University, joined the Taft faculty in 1931 and has been chairman 
of the mathematics department since 1945. He is a member of 
the College Entrance Examination Board Examiners in Mathe- 
matics, president of the Southern New England Preparatory 
School Mathematics Teachers Association, and a member of the 
SEB Mathematics Examiners’ Committee. He was director of 
the Taft summer session from 1946-48. He has been coach of 


varsity football for three years, a varsity track coach since 1931, 
and jayvee basketball coach since 1936. 

Mr. Parker, a graduate of Middlebury College and Columbia 
University, joined the Taft modern language department in 
1942, after having taught at Friends Academy, Locust Valley, 
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N. Y., since 1933. He became Director of Public Relations in 
1947. Mr. Parker has been active in the work of the Secondary 
Education Board. He serves on its public relations committee 
and as associate editor of this Buttetin. He prepared for the 
Board its Handbook on News Publicity for Independent Schools. 
A trustee of the Allen Chase Foundation, Eaglebrook School, 
Deerfield, Mass., he is also an alumnus of Eaglebrook and 
Deerfield Academy. 





The Board of Trustees of The Rivers Country Day School 
in Chestnut Hill, Mass., have announced the appointment of 
George H. Blackwell as Headmaster to succeed Clarence E. Allen, 
who has directed the school for the past twenty-four years, upon 
the latter’s retirement at the end of the current school year. 

Mr. Blackwell attended the Browne and Nichols School in 
his native Cambridge, Mass., and Milton Academy. He was 
graduated from Harvard College in 1931. He began teaching at 
the Lenox School, later transferred to the Landon School in 
Washington, D. C., and, during the war, was head of the science 
department at the Groton School. For the past nine years he 
has been head of the science department at Lake Forest Academy, 
Lake Forest, Illinois. 

Mr. Blackwell has done graduate work in the field of educa- 
tion, has been interested in the Experiment in International 
Living, and has been prominent in religious conferences for 
students of schools in the Chicago area, acting as Chairman of 
the Midwest Preparatory School Conference in December. 





Clair G. Frantz is serving as Headmaster of the Overseas 
School of Rome during the current year. This school, the only 
coeducational, non-sectarian, English-speaking school in Rome, 
opened its second year in its new villa with an enrollment of 250 
students of eighteen different nationalities. 

Mr. Frantz came to Rome from Peekskill Military Academy, 
Peekskill, N. Y., where he served as head of the language depart- 
ment. Formerly he was a language instructor at Franklin and 
Marshall Academy in Lancaster, Pa. A graduate of Franklin 
and Marshall College, he holds the degree of Master of Arts from 
Middlebury College, Vermont. 





Four faculty members, including two returning service men, 
have recently been added to the staff of The Peddie School, 
Hightstown, N. J., it was announced by Dr. Carrol O. Morong, 
headmaster. 

New resident physician is Dr. A. Edward Blackmar, of Scars- 
dale, N. Y., who spent over seven months of his service in Korea 
with the U. S. Marine Corps. A graduate of Hamilton College, 
he received his medical degree from New York Medical College. 
He served at Peddie in 1949. 

Theodore C. Wright, of Trenton, N. J., returns to Peddie as 
French and mathematics instructor after two years in the U. S. 
Army. He served in Germany in school administration and the 
troop information and education program and was also American 
Youth Activities Director in his area. A graduate of George 
School and Haverford College, he taught at St. George’s School 
in Middletown, R . I., in 1948 and at Peddie from 1949 to January, 
1951. 

Bernard P. Meighen, of Waynesburg, Pa., master in physics, 
mathematics, and social studies, graduated from Waynesburg 
College and received an M.Ed. degree from the University of 
Hawaii. Heis presently working for a Ph.D. degree at Columbia 
University. From 1937 to 1942 he taught in Hawaii and from 
1942 to 1945 and from 1947 to 1950 was school principal there. 
He served as Vice Consul with the State Department in Burma 
from 1945 to 1947. 

Emerson G. Zeitler, of Brunswick, Me., a graduate of Bowdoin 
College, will teach mathematics. From 1950 to 1951 he was 


German instructor at Blair Academy and spent the following 
twenty months as instructor and supervisor of cryptography at 
the South-Eastern School at Camp Gordon, Ga. 





At a meeting on December 3, Axel B. Forslund, Director of 
Athletics at Mount Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass., 
was elected president of the Eastern Preparatory Schools Ath- 
letic Association. Chosen as Secretary-Treasurer was William 
W. Dunbar, of Trinity-Pawling School, Pawling, N. Y. Other 
action of the Association was the choice of Vincent J. Reilly of 
New Haven as Commissioner. Mr. Reilly takes the place of 
George T. White, a co-founder of the Association of twenty-four 
schools and its Commissioner from 1927 until his death this year. 





John Patrick Pattinson, B.A., M.A., Cambridge, has returned 
to the English department at Graham-Eckes School, Palm 
Beach, Florida, after leave of absence in England. Mr, Pattinson 
has an honors degree in English, and also won a Cambridge 
University elocution prize (Winchester Reading Prize), He 
taught for the London County Council, and at the College of the 
Swiss Mercantile Society, London, before joining Graham-Eckes 
School in September, 1951. 

John Allan Armstrong, B.A., Oxford, joined Graham-Eckes 
School this trimester as instructor in mathematics and natural 
science. Mr. Armstrong was Assistant Producer of the Oxford 
University Operatic Society, and represented his College (Trinity 
College, Oxford) at football and water polo. He was also a mem- 
ber of the University Exploration Club, and took part in expedi- 
tions to Monte Majella, in the Appenines, and to Southeast 
Persia. 

He is related to the late Robert Bridges, Poet Laureate of 
England from 1913 to 1930. 





Harold S. Laity, Director of Guidance and Remedial Reading 
and a member of the faculty for thirty years at Carteret School 
in West Orange, N. J., has been receiving commendation for a 
talk which he has been delivering this winter before local service 
clubs. 

The subject of Mr. Laity’s talk is “Selective Service and Our 
Sons,” a subject which has proved very popular, especially with 
the fathers of teen-age boys. Mr. Laity, in speaking, gives a 
detailed description of just what the law states and especially 
explains the matter of exemptions and how they work. In the 
talk he brings out the importance of parents and teachers helping 
boys face their responsibilities, not only to their country in the 
matter of military service, but to themselves in the matter of 
continuing their college and professional education. 





George Douglas Hofe, President of the Board of Trustees of 
the Carteret School in West Orange, N. J., recently announced 
the appointment of Thompson D. Grant as Dean of Boys to 
work with Roy S. Claycomb, Head of the Senior School. Mr. 
Grant comes to Carteret School from Pebble Hill School in 
Dewitt, N. Y., where he was Assistant Headmaster for a number 
of years. In addition to his duties in the Senior School Mr. 
Grant is also acting as Director of the Junior School at Carteret. 

Hanford A. Farnum joined the Carteret faculty this fall as 
head of the English department. Since his graduation from the 
University of New Hampshire, Mr. Farnum has engaged in 
graduate work at Middlebury, Harvard, Oxford University, and, 
most recently, at Clark University in Worcester. He formerly 
taught at Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass., The Northwood 
School at Lake Placid, N. Y., Cooperstown Academy, Coopers- 
town, N. Y., and the Beaver Day School in Boston, Mass, At 
Carteret Mr. Farnum is one of the dormitory masters and resides 
at Loree Hall. His wife is chairman of the upper school at the 
Bancroft School in Worcester, Mass. 
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Another master to join the faculty at Carteret this fall is 
Richard J. De Pagnier, who is teaching English and social studies 
to Forms I and II, as well as acting as their homeroom teacher. 
He is also teaching some classes in French. Mr. De Pagnier, 
who was born in France, received degrees from Innsbruck in 
Austria and Canisius College in Rome. Mr. De Pagnier comes to 
Carteret from Seton Hall Preparatory School in South Orange, 
N. J., where he taught French and German. He is residing at 
Loree Hall. 

On January 5 two new men joined the teaching staff of 
Carteret School: 

Edward J. Fox is teaching social studies and English in Forms 
I and II in the Senior School. He is also a dormitory master at 
Loree Hall, where he is residing. Mr. Fox received his A.B. 
degree from Queens College, Flushing, in September, 1951, and 
was elected to Phi Alpha Theta, national honor fraternity in 
history. He received his Master’s degree in history from Colum- 
bia University in September, 1952. 

Charles E. Marshall has joined the staff of the Junior School 
and is working with members of the sixth grade. Mr. Marshall 
is a retired school teacher, having been head of the science depart- 
ment at Clifford Scott High School in East Orange, N. J., for 
sixteen years. Mr. Marshall brings to the younger boys a wide 
background of experience in engineering and in the teaching of 
mathematics and science. He has degrees from Columbia Uni- 
versity and New York University. 





New additions to the faculty of Longfellow School for Boys, 
Bethesda, Md., include the following: 

Lamar E. DeLaney — Indiana State Teachers’ College, B.S.; 
University of Pittsburgh, B.S. Mr. DeLaney formerly taught 
at Admiral Farragut Academy, Lt. (j.g.), and West Nottingham 
Academy. He is head of the science department. 

Albert L. Ruffin, Jr.— A.B., University of South Carolina; 
M.A., Duke University. He has taught in public schools in 
Maryland. He is head of the English department. 

Paul A. Flamm, Jr. — Kutztown State Teachers (Pa.), The 
Pennsylvania State College, B.S., Athletic Director of the Read- 
ing Boys’ Club, Reading, Pennsylvania. 
of sixth grade and assistant coach. 

Robert K. Freeze — Springfield College, B.S. Formerly of 
the Malcolm Gordon School, he teaches the fourth grade. Mr. 
Freeze is also a member of the coaching staff. 


Mr. Flamm is in charge 





Emmanuel Dander, a graduate of Slippery Rock State 
Teachers’ College, has joined the lower school faculty of Hackley 
School, Tarrytown, N. Y. Mr. Dander will take the place of 
Charles Stanwood, who has left to accept a position in the Person- 
nel Division of Pratt and Whitney in Hartford, Connecticut. 

Dr. Harold L. Bisbee, Latin Master at Hackley School, will 
take a year’s leave of absence to study Spanish history and 
culture at The University of Madrid. 





Albert Norris, coach of debating at Milton Academy Boys 
School, Milton, Mass., for many years, has recently been paid 
the compliment of having his style of debating adopted by the 
National Forensic League. It will be used for the more than 
100,000 debates which the hundreds of member schools in this 
organization will hold all over the United States during the 
coming year. 

Under Mr. Norris’s plan, which is an ingenious combination 
of the conventional and Oregon methods, each debater will take 
part in constructive speaking, cross-examining, being cross- 
examined, and rebutting. This demands of every speaker a 
versatility which should make it easy for him to adapt to any 
other style of discussion or debate which he might encounter 
in the future. 





This procedure was on display for the first time locally on 
Friday, February 13, when Milton Academy debated Tabor on 
the question: ‘“‘Resolved: that the Congress of the United States 
Should Enact a Compulsory Fair Employment Practices Law.” 





Ralph F. Palaia, teacher of industrial arts and guidance, and 
coach of varsity baseball at The William Penn Charter School, 
Germantown, Pa., has been appointed by the Penn Charter 
Board of Overseers as Administrative Assistant in the Middle 
School, according to an announcement made by Dr. John F. 
Gummere, Headmaster. Mr. Palaia, beginning in August, will 
take over many of the duties of Wilburt R. Walters, Director of 
the Middle School at Penn Charter for over a quarter of a 
century, when the latter retires at the end of this school year. 

Ralph Palaia has been at Penn Charter since 1948, when he 
took over the work in shop and assisted in coaching football, 
basketball, and baseball. Originally from Neptune, N. J., Mr. 
Palaia received his B.S. from Miami University, Ohio, in 1942. 
Then followed four years in the armed forces. He still holds the 
rank of Captain in the Air Force Reserve. 

After leaving the army, Palaia taught at Neptune and Free- 
hold, N. J., where he had great success as a basketball coach and 
coached other sports as well. 

At Penn Charter Mr. Palaia has gradually taken over most 
of the work in guidance. In 1950 he received his Master’s degree 
in guidance from Rutgers University. Several innovations have 
been made in this field at Penn Charter under his leadership, the 
most outstanding being the courses in human relations which 
are now given in the seventh and eleventh years as a part of the 
guidance program, and which will be extended to the ninth grade 
next year. These courses have aroused a great deal of interest 
and favorable comment among specialists in this field. 

Besides taking on his new duties, Mr. Palaia will continue 
his work in guidance, and also continue as varsity baseball coach. 

Oliver W. Nuse, director of art at The William Penn Charter 
School, had an exhibition of oils and water colors in Everyman’s 
Gallery from January 8 through February 22. 





Francis V. Lloyd, Jr., Vice-Rector of St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H., has been elected Chairman of the Standing 
Committee on Independent Secondary Schools in the New Eng- 
land Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This is a 
three-year term of office. 





Frederick E. Carver, Headmaster of Kimball Union Acad- 
emy, Meriden, N. H., announces the appointment of George B. 
Calt, as instructor in Spanish and English. Mr. Calt, formerly 
of the Blake School in Minneapolis, received his A.B. and A.M. 
from Harvard and has studied at the Institute de la Lengua 
Espagnola in Mexico City. 

Gaston Hamory, instructor in German and fencing at Kimball 
Union Academy, died in a plane accident while returning to the 
school from a fencing tournament in New York. Mr. Hamory, 
a fencer and polo player of national repute in his native Hungary, 
was a displaced person who came to this country with Mrs. 
Hamory under sponsorship of William R. Brewster, former head- 
master of Kimball Union. 





A new faculty member at The Browning School, New York 
City, is Robert de Vries, who teaches the third grade. Mr. de 
Vries is a graduate of Gettysburg College, where he majored in 
language and literature. He is at present working for advanced 
degrees in the field of social psychology at New York University. 
In addition to his teaching Mr. de Vries has organized a study 
clinic which meets on Saturday for the purpose of helping stu- 
dents improve their study methods and their study habits. 
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The Board of Trustees of Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
have announced the election of Edward W. Hathaway to the 
position of headmaster as of August 1, 1952. Mr. Hathaway, 
A.B., Bates 1938, and M.A., New Jersey State Teachers’ College 
1948, has served as a teacher and administrator at The Somerset 
Hills School, Columbia Grammar School, The Pingry School, 
and Montclair Academy. 





Courtenay Hemenway, head of the history department of 
The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., and “grand old man 
of Choate Hockey,” was signally honored on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 6, by the award of a Life Membership in the Southern New 
England Preparatory Schools Hockey Association. 

The award and citation was made by Leonard Sargent, of 
The Taft School, Watertown, president of the Association, at 
the annual meeting of the hockey coaches held in the Ray 
Tompkins building of Yale University “‘for his outstanding con- 
tributions to the sport of hockey down through the years.” 

Mr. Hemenway was the father of Choate hockey, having been 
the school’s first hockey coach from 1912 to 1929. Herelinquished 
this post in 1918 to serve in the United States Navy during 
World War I. 

For many years the official hockey guide contained an article 
written by Hemenway about goal tending: an exposition of the 
responsibilities, qualifications, and training involved in playing 
this difficult position which was considered by many coaches to 
be the finest explanation ever made. 





Donald H. Miller, headmaster of Newark Academy, Newark, 
N. J., has announced the appointment of Robert M. Butler as 
assistant headmaster and as director of Newark Academy’s 
Summer Session. Mr. Butler, who received his A.B. from Bates 
College and did graduate work in education at Harvard, has 
been a member of the Academy faculty since 1943. He has 
taught First Form Algebra and Latin and has served as study 
hall master at Newark Academy. He also coached the school’s 
rifle team. A resident of Maplewood, N. J., he is active in civic 
and church affairs in that community. 


The following teachers have joined the faculty of Linsly 
Military Institute, Wheeling, W. Va., this year. 

Eugene Joseph is teaching world history and geography. He 
replaces Lieutenant Edgar Martin of the United States Marine 
Corps as head basketball coach and assistant football coach. 
Captain Joseph attended Martins Ferry, O., High School, and 
obtained his B.A. Degree from Dayton University in 1952. He 
also aids in swimming and track. 

David Judy is teaching English and acting as housemaster. 
A graduate of Lash High School, Zanesville, O., and Denison 
University, he has been a feature player in the Denison Summer 
Theatre the past two summers. He directs the grade school glee 
club, and assists with school musical productions, 

Edward Brosche is teaching civics and mathematics. A 
graduate of Triadelphia High School, Wheeling, W. Va., and 
West Liberty State College, he coaches grade school football and 
directs the grade school scouting program. 

T. D. Lamb is housemaster and librarian and assists in study 
hall work. He attended Mountain State Business College, 
Glenville Teachers College, Bethany College, and received his 
M.A. Degree from West Virginia University after graduate work 
at the University of Chicago. For the past eighteen years he 
has been Principal-Supervisor of Cameron, W. Va., High School. 





Five instructors were named to the faculty of Missouri 
Military Academy, Mexico, Mo., as the school opened its sixty- 
fourth session in September. 

They are: Lt. Frederick Huff, a graduate of North Texas 
State College, who teaches English and history; Lt. Charles 
Stribling, III, a graduate of M.M.A. and the University of 
Missouri, formerly a member of the faculty at The McCallie 
School, teacher of English and journalism, supervisor of the 
school paper, The Eagle, and head of the M.M.A. News Bureau; 
Lt. Walter Taylor, Jr., a graduate of the University of Mississippi, 
who teaches English in both 7th and 8th grades, and coaches all 
sports in the Junior School; Lt. Melvin White, a graduate of 
Creighton University, who teaches English and Latin; Lt. William 
Yancey, a graduate of Auburn, who teaches history and is head 
coach of football, basketball, and track, 


NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Nawnsi Pucu, The Brearley School, New York City 


READING PROGRAM 

Miss Hewitt’s Classes, New York City, organized 
a reading program in the spring of 1950 as part of its 
regular service. Girls whose scores were low on the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test, administered annually in 
October to the entire Upper School, or whose teachers 
felt that they were handicapped by lack of reading 
skill, were put in a special reading group drawn from 
grades X through XII of the Upper School. For 
students with problems of real severity, individual 
remedial work is arranged whenever possible, so the 
Reading Group was not planned to meet their needs. 
A percentile below 30 was the usual criterion of admis- 
sion, although at first some flexibility was permitted 
because of special problems. As fast as evidence war- 
ranted, the girls were “graduated,” but a watch was 
kept on the “alumnae,” and they were required to 
take a test and return to the group if necessary. 


“Graduation” was usual if the percentile reached 40 
or better; though again some leeway was allowed. 

The program, under the direction of a teacher who 
had had extensive specialized training in testing and 
remedial work, consisted of one forty-minute period 
a week. The aim of the work was to promote interest 
and greater competence in language in general, and 
reading in particular, by means of better techniques 
and more constructive motivation. This was accom- 
plished by actual work on elementary skills where 
they were inadequate, development of more mature 
abilities when they did not appear to have grown 
spontaneously, and presentation of much material in 
the form of games and pleasurable activities to meet 
long-standing lacks in such areas as vocabulary and 
speed. 


After a year it was decided to expand the program 
to cover the entire Upper School, and in September, 
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1951, a Junior Group, drawing from grades VII through 
IX, was added. The program was similar as to cri- 
teria of admission and graduation, although the objec- 
tives and content were adjusted to meet the needs, 
abilities, and interests of younger girls. The groups 
have varied in size from five to fifteen, though hand- 
ling large groups requires special conditions. 

The total membership of the Senior Reading Group 
has been thirty-five. Of the seventeen who were 
excused as having met adequate standards, the median 
was 62, range 38-88. Nine left the group, though not 
excused, for reasons such as leaving the school. Nine 
remain in the group. 

The Junior Reading Group has had a total of 
twenty-four admissions, of whom thirteen have been 
graduated with a median of 56, range 44-71, and 
three have been transferred to the Senior Group. 
Eight remain in the group. 

The taculty and administration of the school feel 
that the program is succeeding because the girls im- 
prove in reading, definitely do better in their academic 
work, and do not complain about being put in the 
groups. One girl even applied for voluntary re- 
admission because she felt that she could not keep 
her gains without more practice! 

Several factors seem to stand out as a result of 
this program: 

1. The younger girls make the greater gains. 

2. The gains may be insignificant or not permanent: 

a. Incases where the gains were insignificant, earlier scores 
had often been adequate and a considerable degree of 
emotional disturbance was usually found. 

b. Some girls improved and kept the improvement as long 


as they were in the group but dropped back over the 
summer or if excused. 


3. The morale factor supplied by “graduation” is invaluable. 


4, The stimulus provided by the groups produces unexpected 
effort. 


5. Even girls with relatively severe disabilities seem to profit 
from the group activities, provided they have reached the 
point where their participation is possible. 


— Sa.ty B. CuIiLps. 


ENRICHED CURRICULUM 


Long before the report General Education in School 
and College burst upon us as front-page news, we had 
been feeling here at Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass., 
with discomforting insistence, the need for “‘stretch- 
ing” our students — especially our ablest students. 
We had meditated on the parable of the talents and 
we realized its implications. That is why we have 
been experimenting this year with a plan which we 
hope may prove a partial answer to these implications. 
At last almost every student here is taking, in addition 
to the time-honored quertette of courses impeccably 
groomed for college entrance, a fifth course selected 
from a variety of offerirgs most of which will never 


be tailor-made in terms of college credits. Among these 
courses are art, music, and speech — all too often the 
exclusive abiding place of the “non-academic mind” 
— conversational French, experimental biology, junior 
Bible, and, for seniors only, psychology, philosophy, 
and Bible. These courses meet three times a week; 
they give half a credit toward the school’s diploma; 
and they are free from the pressure of conformity to 
requirements. They are under no compulsion to 
scamper over a prescribed “ground.” They prescribe 
for themselves; they determine their own perimeters; 
they plough and harrow what “ground” they will. 

The plan got quietly underway several years ago, 
with no trumpet notes of novelty, experimentation, 
or pioneering, when we added to the usual sophomore 
bill of fare a half-credit fifth course — generally world 
history. After the initial wails about over-work from 
the sophomores had died away into a cheerful accept- 
ance of the customary, we extended the plan to the 
juniors, but still with a sharply limited number of 
options. Only this year has the plan grown up to 
include every girl in the school except those already 
nested under the wing of our remedial reading de- 
partment. 

The purpose of rounding out our plan to include 
seniors was partly to offer to our ablest and most 
mature students a foretaste of the sort of course not 
usually served on the secondary school menu and also 
to encourage major college candidates to take or to 
continue the art or music for which, in the past, con- 
centration on college admission had left no time. As 
a teacher of three senior English sections, I have been 
aware — joyfully aware—of what our courses in 
Bible, philosophy, and psychology are doing to those 
who take them. These three are the courses which 
most of all are leading a rich life of their own outside 
the classroom. Their vitality even animates the din- 
ing room. When a group of girls will let their lunch 
grow cold while they grow hot over Plato’s theory of 
ideas, then we may rest assured that some sort of 
triumph of mind over matter has taken place. And 
when an English class at the fag end of the day brings 
me the question, still sizzling from their philosophy 
class, of just how Plato would have reacted to a stage 
performance of Hamlet, then surely we may say that 
a healthy stir is rippling the placid surfaces of what 
has been. Or when I ask for an interpretation of 
Hamlet’s words: “There’s nothing either good or bad 
but thinking makes it so,” the Bible students see 
instantly the relevance of the Sophist’s view of man 
as the measure of all things; and — what’s more — 
they know how to use this transferred knowledge with 
discernment. And again, if in the course of gleeful 
excursions through The Late George Apley, I refer to 
Elizabeth Apley’s practice of “‘taking to her bed” 
when people don’t conform as evidence of an incipient 
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Boedipus Complex, I can count on a warmly under- 
standing response from those who are taking psy- 
chology. Their knowledge, too, in operational terms, 
of the meanings of rationalization or projection gets 
me off to a head start when we meet these processes 


alive and kicking in the pages of literature. I am 
likewise buttressed by the Bible students when I seek 
to probe into the “problem of evil.” I speak their 
language and they speak mine. All this is clear gain, 
and I am deeply grateful to the teachers who have 
made it so. 

There are, of course, pitfalls in offering to second- 
ary school seniors such subjects as philosophy and 
psychology — pitfalls in the midst of which only 
clear-sightedness, wisdom, and humility can walk 
secure. The most gaping pitfall is to inflate the 
student with that little learning which is a dangerous 
thing. The perils of cream-skimming, superficiality, 
and an over-simplification so extreme as to verge on 
misrepresentation lurk in the potential nature of such 
courses. Only open-eyed awareness of their presence 
and wary vigilance can steer a safe course past them. 
But if a course of this kind serves as an appetizer for 
sturdier fare in college, if it awakens respect for thor- 
oughness and contempt for superficiality, then cer- 
tainly all that we dared to hope for will have been 
done and perhaps more too. 


In addition to the difficulties implicit in the kinds 
of courses offered, we have run into snags in trying to 
squeeze these courses into an already sardine-packed 
schedule in such a way as to offer each student the 
mental food she craves or needs. Where our plan has 
broken down into apparent failure, it has done so only 
for individual girls whose regular programs badly 
crippled their choice of a fifth subject suited to their 
interests and abilities. The trouble is arteriosclerosis 
of the schedule, and that is a malady for which no 
miracle drug has yet been found. 

In spite of the hardened arteries of our schedule, 
however, and in spite of pitfalls within pitfalls, we 
are agreed that the plan, on the whole, has proved 
successful — so successful that already the English 
department is warming up to the idea of offering — 
partly in answer to student requests — a half-credit 
course in creative writing. And as a token of our 
intentions, we are placing with our bookstore an out- 
size order of red pencils for the coming year. 


— WInIFRED L. Post. 


A COURSE IN SOUTHWEST HISTORY 

To emphasize the history of this region, The Kent 
School of Englewood, Colo., has this year developed 
a course in southwest history for grade seven. As an 
introduction to the study of U. S. history in grade 
eight, it has served to correlate the geography of 





Europe and of the western hemisphere. The study 
extends from the dinosaur period through the Mayan, 
Aztec, and Inca civilizations, including their develop- 
ment of social life and government and their final 
downfall. Then follows the period of Spanish explora- 
tion and settlement which is of particular interest for 
this region. This leads into the study of Colorado’s 
colorful history: western trails, gold rush days, covered 
wagon days, and pioneer families. The families of 
many of the pupils of the school have played an 
important part in Colorado’s history. 

The Kent School has used the facilities of the 
Denver Art Museum, the Colorado Historical Society, 
and the Museum of Natural History. Displays have 
been lent to the school by these organizations. 

Eric Douglas, Curator of Native Arts of The Den- 
ver Art Museum, showed his extensive collection of 
American Indian costumes at the school. He presented 
as models a group of about twenty Kent School girls. 
Mr. Douglas has been collecting these costumes from 
all parts of the country during a period of twenty-five 
years. In showing them, he comments particularly 
upon the similarities between the Indian and the con- 
temporary American woman’s dress. His main pur- 
pose is to help to promote inter-racial understanding 
by pointing out basic resemblances between people of 
different races, rather than the slight superficial differ- 
ences between them. He feels that women of both 
Indian and white groups show a deep common interest 
in fine clothing and have achieved results which in 
many ways have remarkable similarity. All of the 
garments are of Indian manufacture and none is a 
replica. Mr. Douglas has presented his fashion show 
about eighty times in cities all over the country and 
has just returned from the East where enthusiastic 
audiences saw his display at the New Jersey State 
Museum, Newark, New Jersey, Montclair Art Mu- 
seum, and Trenton Art Museum. 


TWO NEW COURSES 


In the past two years National Cathedral School, 
Washington, D. C., has added to its curriculum a 
somewhat unique elementary sociology course directed 
toward education for a more secure, happy, and per- 
manent family life. 

Since the building of a mature, mentally healthy 
person who understands himself and his relationships, 
is the best preparation for marriage and parenthood, 
the course includes an introduction to cultural insti- 
tutions (their patterns and diffusion), mental hygiene, 
heredity, man’s social needs, and development of 
moral codes. 

A study of the adolescent and his problems pre- 
cedes consideration of courtship, marriage, and child 
care. The functions of the family in modern society, 
and the contribution of the family to the maximum 
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growth of the individuals within it, complete the 
year’s course. Some attention is given to developing 
a social consciousness through short studies of the 
family in the community; housing; delinquency; pub- 
lic health problems; alcohol and narcotics; resources 
for aid and guidance in improving family life, etc. 

Free class discussion, role-playing, case histories, 
outside speakers, sound films, and field trips are used 
as aids in presenting the rich and varied subject 
matter touched upon in this introduction to the study 
of human relations. 





The history department of the National Cathe- 
dral School has reshaped its ancient history course, 
offered in the ninth grade, to meet the growing need 
for a broader knowledge of today’s world. The present 
aim is to provide for the history students an intro- 
duction to Far Eastern history fully equivalent to that 
afforded to Near Eastern and European history. For 
this purpose an excellent text book has been found in 
The Past that Lives Today, by Carl Becker, Sidney 
Painter, and Yu-Shan Han, published by the Silver 
Burdett Company. It is hoped that students, after 
completing this course, will be able to appreciate more 
fully subjects such as modern European history, 
Oriental history, English history, and American 
history — courses which are offered in the curriculum 
of the National Cathedral School at the present time. 

Since Asiatic peoples account for the largest part 
of mankind and since our problems are linked to those 
of the Far East, as well as to those of Europe, the 
study of the civilization of the Far East must no 
longer be neglected in our schools. It is ironic to 
realize that the educated Chinese knows not only 
Confucius, Li Po, and Sun Yat Sen, but also Plato, 
Wordsworth, and Bolivar, whergas the normal product 
of our educational system is seldom exposed to more 
than a fleeting glimpse of the civilization of the Far 
East. Yet this civilization will certainly be a deter- 
mining factor in the decisions to be made by these 
same students tomorrow. 


NEW APPROACH 
TO STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


The Student Council at Abbot Academy in 
Andover, Mass., has during the first semester made 
a study of a new approach to student government. 
The purpose of the study and proposed change is to 
obtain a better understanding and support of the 
school government. Under the new plan each indi- 
vidual girl is to be given the responsibility of inter- 
preting and following a proposed code which has been 
drawn up in relation to what the Student Council 
considers to be the “Basic Qualities of Character.” 
This study was done almost wholly by the Senior 
Student Council without faculty direction. 





The Council feels that the more important qualities 
of character which are essential to the development 
of the individual are: a high sense of honor, a construc- 
tive attitude, a sense of responsibility, self-control, 
courtesy, and thoughtfulness. Each of these qualities 
has been clearly defined and from these qualities a 
code of Standards of Conduct has been proposed as 
applicable to life at Abbot. 

While the new system would seem to eliminate a 
number of old rules as such, the Council recognizes 
that there are certain rules which must be retained. 
The Honor Rules and regulations that have to do with 
the scholarship, safety, and health of the individual 
and of the school as a whole have therefore been 
incorporated into the new plan. 

The attention of the girls is being more steadily 
directed from rules to standards of conduct, and the 
Student Council hopes to make each individual girl 
feel more keenly her own importance and her personal 
responsibility for the “Basic Qualities of Character” 
they have defined as desirable aims for any citizen. 


COLLEGE TEA 


On January 13 the Helen Bush School of Seattle, 
Wash., held a college tea. As this is the month in 
which girls make their final decisions on college, it 
seemed a strategic time to present in varying forms 
the special features of a selected group of colleges. 
Those chosen were ones adapted to the undergradu- 
ates’ needs and ones in which they had expressed an 
interest. There were large colleges, small colleges, 
women’s colleges, co-educational colleges, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific seaboards. The decision to 
hold this tea was made late in December, and there 
was just time to get air mail letters on their way to 
the colleges before Christmas. The response was 
immediate and very gratifying. Thirty-five responded 
with enough material to cover the lower sections of 
three walls in one of the gymnasiums. There were 
glossy prints (loaned), student handbooks, publica- 
tions, pictorial brochures (some of which were sepa- 
rated and displayed as pictures). Several colleges even 
sent pennants and for the others paper name plates 
in the college colors (on file at the school’s main 
library) were made. Throughout, the stress was laid 
on presenting the “feel” of the college. Almost every 
college was represented by a graduate who could 
answer questions, and to each of these representatives 
was given a tag with her name and her college on it 
so that she was easily identifiable. 

Notices were sent to all mothers of high school 
students of Helen Bush inviting them to come at two 
o'clock, and classes were scheduled so that all students 
could attend. The room was full by two, and the 
meeting began promptly. Five-minute talks by ten 


college representatives were given in which emphasis 
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was placed on their reasons for choosing their particu- 
lar colleges. The talks were sprightly and gay. The 
president of the Alumnae Association presided in an 
informal way and limited the talks to just one hour. 
Tea was served promptly at three, and the college 
representatives stood by their respective displays so 
that they could be easily found for consultation. 

The afternoon was so successful that it will not 
only bear repetition another year, but will probably 
become a regular feature for January. Next year 
there will be time to check with the girls, so that no 
college of particular importance to them will be 
omitted. 


CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 
FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 

On Saturday, January 17, the social studies depart- 
ment of Springside School, Philadelphia, joined 
representatives of independent and public high schools 
in the area in holding a first Conference on Education 
for Public Service. The Social Studies Committee of 
the Private School Teachers Association of Philadel- 
phia sponsored the conference, which was held at The 
Episcopal Academy and attended by over 300 students 
and teachers from about forty schools. 

After registration, conducted efficiently by the boys 
of Episcopal, the subject “Opportunities for Public 
Service in the Community” was discussed by a mem- 
ber of the committee which formulated the new Phila- 
delphia City Charter. Then in four smaller discussion 
groups were considered “‘Party Politics at the Com- 
munity Level,” with a member of the city council as 
leader; ‘Career Service in Government,” with a repre- 
sentative of the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion; “Voter Education,” presented by the League of 
Women Voters; and “Service Abroad.” All discus- 
sion leaders had been asked to keep the discussion on 
a practical level and to be prepared to answer definite 
questions. 

Luncheon in the school cafeteria was informal and 
gave further opportunity for discussion and relaxation, 
after which all assembled again to hear the District 
Attorney of Philadelphia explain “Politics as a Pro- 
fession,” and answer the many questions asked about 
how to get started in practical political work. 

This conference was an experiment, but the enjoy- 
ment and enthusiasm of the delegates seem to warrant 
a repeat performance. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
The Cathedral School of St. Mary, Garden City, 
N. Y., completed in December its seventy-fifth year 
since its establishment as part of the foundation of the 
Cathedral of the Incarnation, Garden City, New York. 
From its opening in 1877 with twenty-nine high school 
students, the school has expanded to a student body 


of 185, Nursery School children through High School, 
housed and taught in six buildings! The most recent 
of these buildings is the fine gymnasium and audi- 
torium completed, with the help of parents, students, 
and the active Alumnae Association, in 1941. As part 
of the Seventy-Fifth Anniversary celebration a most 
extensive dramatics program was continued through 
the year, tracing the growth of dramatic form from 
its earliest manifestation in the dance to contemporary 
expression, and showing how certain recurrent and 
significant dramatic themes have been interpreted in 
different periods. Three full-length plays, a pageant, 
and scenes from twelve other plays provided a compre- 
hensive résumé of drama from Antigone to The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot, with Greek, French, German, 
English, Russian, and American playwrights repre- 
sented in a view that covered a span of twenty-five 
hundred years. 


BUILDING FUND CAMPAIGN 


“Saint Margaret’s for Sale” is the theme of the 
new building fund campaign being put on by trustees 
and alumnae of Saint Margaret’s School in Water- 
bury, Conn. The unusual sale of memories and tradi- 
tions of the school, at prices ranging from $1.00 for a 
footprint on the walk to $100.00 for the school pond 
and $500.00 for the school seal, is one of the means 
of raising money for a much-needed new building. 
Naturally the purchase of a footprint or the school 
pond does not entail the right to take the purchased 
article home. It does, however, give the buyer the 
eternal right, as stated in a certificate sent to him, to 
come and enjoy his purchase whenever he wishes. 

The building fund campaign was formally opened 
by the Right Reverend Walter H. Gray, Bishop of 
Connecticut, at a meeting of trustees and alumnae. 
At this meeting Pauline Fairbanks, Headmistress of 
Saint Margaret’s School, explained the need for more 
and larger classrooms, recreation rooms, and faculty 
rooms and lounge. The details of the campaign were 
explained, and it was announced that ground for the 
new building would be broken on Alumnae Day, 
May 16. 

Many people are co-operating in the drive for 
funds for a new building. Sydney Webber, a Saint 
Margaret’s alumna, and Karen Duke, a Smith College 
classmate, gave a program of music and dramatic 
readings for the benefit of the building fund. 


WELFARE PLANNING 
The Girls’ Council at the Winchester-Thurston 
School in Pittsburgh has the responsibility of raising, 
budgeting, and banking the charity funds of the 
student body. There are two annual drives during 
the school year. One takes place in the fall at the 
same time as the citywide Community Chest Drive. 
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Funds raised at this time are divided in half; one part 
is given over to the Pittsburgh Community Chest, 
the other being banked and allocated to such charities 
as Children’s Hospital, Heart House (which was 
started as an alumnae project so that it has a special 
place in our interest), the Polio Fund, etc. The girls 
themselves take the responsibility of raising money 
during the school drive by such class projects as a box 
lunch in the Gymnasium for the entire Upper School, 
a doll show, a “bake sale,” and various ingenious 
enterprises. The second school drive is for the Red 
Cross, and this occurs in the spring, when the nation- 
wide Red Cross appeal is made. 

In addition to the raising of money, the girls give 
expression to a desire to participate in community 
affairs by sharing Christmas trees, clothes, and food 
with children at the Home for Colored Children, at 
the Juvenile Court home, etc. There was an imme- 
diate response to appeals for clothing for flood relief 
for Holland recently. There is an active Northfield 
League group at Winchester-Thurston which often 
spearheads such projects. Interest in the Northfield 
idea leads a sizable group each June to attend the 
Erie Regional Northfield Conference at Westminster 
College. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 
The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., has 


as exchange student through the American Field 
Service Joy Voivoda from Pierce College, Athens. It 
was an especial pleasure to welcome Joy because the 
president of Pierce College is Helen Nichol, who 
formerly taught Bible at Dobbs. Joy is a senior, as 
is also Ingeborg Gaupp of Ueliksgasse, Germany, who 
came through the Experiment in International Living. 
Ingeborg’s father, who is German representative for 
the Experiment, is a teacher of English and is now in 
the United States for a three months’ visit under the 
auspices of the State Department. He was able to 
be at Dobbs for Parents Day, and he is to speak soon 
at a school assembly. Other foreign students are a 
girl born in England of Iranian parents, who has been 
in Iran only once, a Cuban whose mother and aunt 
are alumnae of the school, three from El Salvador, 
one from Ecuador and a Latvian now a permanent 
resident of the United States. 





From 7 to 9 p.m. on February 20 was Visitors’ 
Night at Samuel Ready School, Baltimore. Parents 
enjoyed the opportunity of seeing the regular schedule 
in operation, beginning with Job Assembly, a unique 
feature of the activities at the Ready. Conducted by 
the president of the Student Council (a Senior) the 
Assembly starts with attendance report, by class. The 
two upperclassmen who are Officers of the Day, 
report then on their inspection of the household duties 





performed by every girl in the school from the age of 
six to eighteen. The Assembly concludes with a digest 
of world news, given by an upper-class girl. 

Visitors’ Night is an annual event at Samuel Ready 
School. After the class sessions, the Patrons’ Club 
holds a brief business meeting, and a short demonstra- 
tion of some extra-curricular activities is presented in 
the auditorium. This year the Tumblers’ Club, the 
Glee Club, and the 4-H Club provided the program. 
The evening ended with the announcement by the 
president of the Patrons’ Club that gifts totalling an 
expenditure of $2,600 would be presented by the Club 
as the result of their highly successful Christmas 
Bazaar. 





Mount Vernon Seminary, Washington, D.C., was 
host recently to a group of 137 students from the 
Washington, Baltimore, and Virginia area at a reli- 
gious conference. Dr. T. Albert Mollegen of Virginia 
Theological Seminary spoke on “Christianity and 
Communism” and guided the discussion period follow- 
ing his address. After dinner the students, who repre- 
sented public, private, boys, girls and coeducational 
schools, attended a vesper service at St. Patrick’s 
Episcopal Church. 





The League Council of the Northrop Collegiate 
School, Minneapolis, is sponsoring a series of joint 
luncheons with the student council groups from the 
public schools of the city. 

In February, the officers of the council of North 
High School and the editor of their yearbook came to 
NCS for lunch and discussion meetings with the 
Northrop Council. The students profited from the 
informal exchange of ideas and experiences on such 
topics as building school spirit, sponsoring welfare 
work, school newspapers, and annuals. The Northrop 
group plans to entertain representatives from all of 
the city and suburban high schools. 

On February 12, Northrop Collegiate School held 
its annual Open House for students in the Minneapolis 
public schools. Friends of girls in the Lower School 
visited Northrop during the morning, and the junior 
and senior high school entertained their guests during 
the afternoon hours. 

Regular classes were scheduled, followed by an 
informal gathering for refreshments. Guests toured 
the school, participated in indoor games, or joined 
the large group which braved zero weather for ice 
skating. 





An interesting contest, open to the entire student 
body, is being sponsored by the Art Club of The 
Vail-Deane School in Elizabeth, N. J., for the identi- 
fication of reproductions of the world’s masterpieces. 
Each week a new reproduction is posted, and the 
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girls are asked to identify it and give the name of the 


artist. The student who identifies the most by the 
end of the school year will be awarded a prize. 

The purpose of the contest is not only to arouse 
curiosity and stimulate use of art material in the 
school library but to increase the student’s area of 
enjoyment in the recognition of well-known painters 
and their works and to develop her appreciation of 
beauty in various types of art. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


New faculty members at the Winchester-Thurston School 
in Pittsburgh this year include two members of the physical 
education department. Mrs. Susan Horning, a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, is the director and her assistant is Mrs. 
Shirley Holzworth, National College, who is in charge of the 
playground and recreation. Mrs. Mary Ann Nicholson, a gradu- 
ate of Earlham College, teaches elementary science and history. 
The new second grade teacher is Mrs. Rilla Sterling, who holds 
B.S. and B.E. degrees from the University of Pittsburgh. Mrs. 
Nancy Kirkpatrick, graduate of the Richmond Professional Insti- 
tute, is instructor in art. Mrs. Gordon Washburn, whose husband 
is the director of fine arts at Carnegie Institute, comes into the 
French department from extensive travel and living in Europe. 
In the kindergarten, Mrs. Isabel McCune is new to the school. 
She has just received her masters degree in education at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 





The trustees of The Gill School, Bernardsville, N. J., take 
pleasure in announcing the appointment of Margaret D. Jefferson 


as Headmistress to succeed Elizabeth Gill, who will retire on 
July 1. 





Dr. Isabel Marshall French has been appointed head of the 
history and English departments of the Samuel Ready School, 
Baltimore, Md. A resident of Scarsdale, N. Y., Dr. French is a 
graduate of Rockford College, and holds advanced degrees from 
Columbia University and the University of Munich. She comes 
to the Ready from teaching at Mexico City College, and prior to 
that she taught at the American Girls College in Cairo, Egypt, 
and in several independent schools in the United States. Dr. 
French succeeds Dr. Hope Fisher, who resigned in December 
because of illness, and is now living at her home in West Dennis 


on Cape Cod. 








REPORT ON PENSION PROGRAMS 

The Bureau of Research of the Secondary Education 
Board has published a Report on a Study of the Retire- 
ment Programs of the Member Schools. One copy has 
been sent to every member school. The Report may be 
ordered from the Secondary Education Board, 186 Centre 
St., Milton 86, Mass., as follows: 

Members: 45 cents postpaid 

Non-Members: 55 cents postpaid 

















NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Henry F. Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE 
CLASSROOM 


John Hutchins, art teacher at The Buckley 
School, New York City, directs an active program 
for the boys. Many of the paintings are exhibited 
throughout the school. A recent exhibition was based 
on an interesting idea that has been found useful at a 
time when the students seem to get in a rut either in 
their approach or in their ideas. Each student takes 
any three or four objects that interest him and draws 
these objects one over the other, or sometimes by 
partial overlapping. He uses large black chalk or 
black paint to draw the outline and then colors the 
different shapes. The colors are changed when he 
comes to a black line, so that the next shapes are 
different colors. Mr. Hutchins prefers the boys to 
get away irom the natural color of the particular 


object. The results are abstract and extremely 
interesting. 





What makes the wind blow? Where do mountains 
come from? Where does a log go when it burns up? 
These parent-baffling queries from children form the 
basis for an unusual science course taught by Darrell 
McOmber at Norton School, Claremont, Calif. 


Undoubtedly setting some sort of record for early 
starts in science education, Mr. McOmber begins 
with children in the Norton kindergarten, carrying the 
training up through the ninth grade. With his younger 
pupils, he lets their questions direct the course. They 
ask about the sun and moon, the wind and trees, 
about their pet dogs and cats, about heat and cold. 
When one of the children has his tonsils out, the class 
talks about that. If another finds a broken watch, 
they “operate” on it in school. 

Mr. McOmber, who attended the University of 
Southern California and graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Washington, encourages the children to be 
curious about their world. 

“Science should be based upon the child’s experi- 
ence,” he says. “They should learn by performing 
their own experiments.” 

The various science classes are taken on trips to 
the bakery, to the dairy, to farms and aquariums. 
They visit observatories, steel mills, paper mills, olive 
packing plants, the beach, and the desert. 

Norton maintains a small laboratory where stu- 
dents perform their own experiments — distilling 
water, making oxygen, studying the laws of physics, 
and learning chemical reactions. Part of the labora- 
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tory is devoted to preserved specimens of snakes, 
lizards, a small octopus, a collection to which the 
children themselves make contributions. 

One of the major services the science courses per- 
form, according to Mr. McOmber, is to dispell the 
fancies and superstitions of childhood. One popular 
belief among the kindergarteners was that “an eagle 


made the sky.” Others that Mr. McOmber has en- 
countered include the tale of the man in the moon 
and the notion that the moon is made of green cheese. 

A novel feature of the science program at Norton 
is the weekly “‘Pensées”’ which each student is asked 
to write. The Pensée is simply a thought or observa- 
tion on the world, about a paragraph in length. The 
better ones are published in the Norton News or 
posted on the school bulletin board. 

In his Pensée one week, a student commented 
that it was funny the way the Chinese ate with chop- 
sticks — “‘on the other hand, they probably think we 
eat funny, too.” Another science pupil was amused 
by the fact that “everyone is talking about trips to 
the moon, and some of them haven’t even been out 
of California.” 





An interesting project was carried out by the eighth 
grade of the Intermediate School at Saint Margaret’s 
School of Waterbury, Conn., when the class prepared 
the play, Man’s Rise Toward Freedom, by Flora 
Staples, and presented it before the Mothers’ Club. 
The idea was to show the mothers the main objectives 
of the work in social studies. 

The play included thirteen steps in man’s advance 
toward the goal of freedom and justice, beginning 
with the Sermon on the Mount and ending with the 
formation of the United Nations. All these events 
were familiar to the girls from previous study, but 
now in dramatization they were alive and real. Each 
girl became the character which she played, whether 
a baron sternly demanding his rights of King John, a 
French peasant begging for justice from King Louis, 
or Churchill and Roosevelt discussing the Four 
Freedoms. 

The preparation was in itself valuable to the class, 
involving the study of various periods for costumes, 
many of which the girls made or adapted with excel- 
lent help from the art department. Moreover, the 
cast discovered that a play which had little action 
must depend for interest on diction and expression, 
and consequently, they gave constant and constructive 
criticisms of one another’s speech and actions on the 
stage. The result was a fine performance at the end 
of which each member of the class felt a personal 
satisfaction in having performed an important part 
well. 

Interest and life were added by appropriate music 
given after each scene by the fifth, sixth, and seventh 





grades under the direction of the music department, 
concluding with the singing by all of one of the United 
Nations’ songs followed by the anthem America from 
Ernest Bloch’s new symphony, America. 

The seventh and eighth grades of Saint Margaret’s 
School received a first-hand experience in government 
when they visited the State Legislature in Hartford. 
The day began with a tour of the museum rooms, 
where they saw the colonial charter and the original 
state constitution of Connecticut as well as other 
articles of historical significance. From there they 
proceeded to a tour of the supreme court chambers, 
the State Memorial Library, and other interesting 
spots in the capitol building. The afternoon included 
a visit to the Senate and House of Representatives, 
where the girls observed the passage of bills and reso- 
lutions, and to the preliminary hearings on educational 
bills. The girls enjoyed their trip and found that it 
made their study of state governments more real. 


PARENT-SCHOOL RELATIONS 


The Lower School of Northrop Collegiate 
School, Minneapolis, is embarked on a new plan to 
acquaint the fathers with the activities and program 
for elementary age children. 

The fourth grade invited their fathers for lunch 
and to visit their classes for a period or two after 
lunch. The plan was so successful that it is being 
continued with all grades in the Lower School. 

The guests have lunch in the main dining room and 
then have a guided tour and inspect exhibits of their 
daughters’ work. The class presents one of its regular 
lessons in social studies, arithmetic, or reading so that 
the fathers are able to see their daughters at work. 
This program has done a great deal to bring parents 
into the school. Fathers find it relatively easy to 
arrange to visit from 12:00 to 1:30, and the students 
are enthusiastic about the plan. 





Two courses for adults were in session during the 
winter term at the Polytechnic Elementary and 
Junior High School in Pasadena, Calif. The first of 
these, a workshop for parents of the school’s four 
youngest groups (four-year-old beginners’ class, kinder- 
garten, first and second grades) emphasized guided 
group interchange of attitudes and experience in 
realistic child adjustment situations. To lead the 
workshop, the school was fortunate in securing the 
services of Dr. Jean M. Devening, director of the 
Psychological Consultation Center in San Marino; for 
Dr. Devening’s special interest is in programs for the 
preventive application of psychological knowledge to 
assure optimum personal adjustment. Teachers of 
the same four youngest classes were enrolled in the 
second course. This enthusiastically received course, 
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“Science and Nature Study for Young Children,” was 
presented under the leadership of Anna E. Holman, 
for many years head of the science department at the 
Buckingham School in Cambridge, Mass., and now 
associated with the teacher-training program at the 
Pacific Oaks Friends School in Pasadena. 





One of the most active committees of the PTA at 
New Canaan (Conn.) Country School is the Music 
Committee, which this year has sponsored a subscrip- 
tion series of two evening concerts. The first, held 
in November, featured Alexander Borovsky, eminent 
pianist, while the second, held in February, brought 
the New Music String Quartet. In each case the 
artists gave separate afternoon performances for the 
student body. The financial success of this venture 
has made it possible to establish a fund for continuing 
the committee’s efforts to bring to the school and to 
the community-at-large future opportunities to hear 
and see fine performances of the highest artistic quality. 

In addition, the Music Committee has made it 
possible, as in past years, for small groups of students 
to attend the Saturday morning Philharmonic Young 
People’s Concerts in New York. In each case, stu- 
dents were prepared for the concert so that it might 
become a lasting musical experience. 

Another worthwhile activity sponsored by the New 
Canaan Country School PTA is a discussion group 
for mothers on ‘Parent-Child Relationships and 
Familiar Family Problems.”’ The group is limited to 
twenty members, parents of children in kindergarten 
through grade III, and is meeting on eight consecutive 
Monday mornings. The discussion leader is Dr. 
Edith Taglicht Schmidt of New York, director of the 
Educational Institute for Learning and Research, and 
consultins psychologist to the school. 

Last year the PTA organized a weekly discussion 
group under the leadership of Mrs. Aline Auerbach 
of the Child Study Association of America. These 
helpful sessions were so enthusiastically received by 
the parents participating that the PTA was asked to 
organize another group this year. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 

At Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y., the 
Junior Adelphians are looking forward to their spring 
drive for the Willoughby House Settlement. This is 
an annual event in which this group of fourth, fifth, 
and sixth graders are especially interested. Last year 
they were able to send six children to camp for two 
weeks. 

As usual, during the first week of the drive, sixth 
grade boys will be seen, busy as beavers, shining shoes 
in the high school corridors while the girls do a lively 
business selling cake, cookies, and lemonade. Later 


the fifth grade will hold a novelty sale and serve 
refreshments. The fourth grade will bring movies 
from home and charge a small admission. 

Willoughby House Settlement in the Navy section 
of Brooklyn was started fifty-one years ago by six 
Adelphi girls with seventeen dollars. 





Sewickley Academy, Sewickley, Pa., students 
are now enjoying, for the first time, moving pictures 
and filmstrips from their own film library. 

The new library consists of over thirty 16 mm. 
films and filmstrips in color and black and white. 
Every effort has been made to secure visual aids, 
selected by the teachers, which will meet the needs of 
the students and the school. All departments will 
eventually have the films that have been recommended 
as a necessary supplement to the daily classroom 
instruction at the Academy. 

Early in the fall of 1952, a very generous gift by 
T. M. Evans of Sewickley made it possible for the 
Academy to purchase many fine films and filmstrips, 
which made up the foundation of the library. This 
contribution was the first step toward the realization 
of a dream long held by many at the school. The 
Sewickley Academy Home and School Association also 
made a liberal contribution toward the founding of 
the film library. 

The faculty and administration hope to see this 
film library reach the point, in the not too distant 
future, where each grade will have the kind of films 
and filmstrips that will meet its respective needs. 





There are a number of new activities in progress 
at Town School for Boys in San Francisco at the 
present time. Among these is an important one 
having to do with a plan for the expansion and im- 
provement of facilities at Town School, according to 
Edwin M. Rich, Headmaster. A sizable gift of 
money from the Bothin Foundation has made the 
carrying out of this plan possible, and a committee 
of parents and teachers is hard at work on it. 

A new curtain has been purchased for the audi- 
torium with money appropriated by the Board of 
Directors from gifts to the school. 

The Mothers’ Club of Town School is soon to 
sponsor a special activity, such as a fashion show or 
house tour, to raise money for the Headmaster’s 
emergency fund. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Anne Wellington, headmistress of Emma Willard School, 
Troy, N. Y., and Clemewell Lay, co-headmistress, have an- 
nounced the appointment of Mrs. Edward A. Chapman as 
director of Willard Day School. Willard Day School is the 
elementary department of Emma Willard, housed in its own 
buildings on the Emma Willard campus. 
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Mrs. Chapman will succeed Harriet Morgan Tyng, the late 
director, who died October 31, 1952. As assistant director of 
Willard Day School, Mrs. Chapman worked in close association 
with Miss Tyng in all aspects of the educational program of the 
school. 

A graduate of the University of Michigan, where she received 
her B.A. degree, Mrs. Chapman also received a teaching certificate 
from that institution. After college she worked at the university 
as a research assistant and later as a clinical social worker for 
the Mental Hygiene Department of the university health service. 
She has done special work at the National Children’s Center in 
Alexandria, Va., and graduate work at the Summer Institute of 
Euthenics, Vassar College, where she made a study of elementary 
school curricula. 





The trustees of Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., have 
recently announced the appointment of Alan B. McMillen to 
succeed Erwin W. Cole as headmaster of the Academy’s Junior 
School. Mr. Cole will retire on July 1, 1953, after completing 
forty years in his present position. 

Mr. McMillen graduated from Hamilton College in 1939 and 
took a Master’s Degree at Columbia University in 1940. After 
seven years on the faculty of George School, Bucks County, Pa., 
he came to Shady Side in 1947 as a member of the English 
department in the Senior School. Since that time he has acted 
as adviser for the school newspaper and has done work on 
admissions and course planning. 





One addition to the faculty of Saint Thomas Choir School, 
New York City, has been announced by the Headmaster. Arnold 
K. Johnson will teach science and mathematics in the seventh 
and eighth grades and aid in the supervision of the school dormi- 
tories. Mr. Johnson, a native of Massachusetts, received his 
B.A. from the University of Missouri and his M.A. from New 
York University. 





Emerson School for Boys, Exeter, N. H., has added two 
new faculty members to the staff during the winter term. Oliver 
Brown, a graduate of St. George’s School and Bowdoin, is teaching 
mathematics and science, while Roderick Brown, a graduate of 
Tilton and Brown University, is teaching social science. 





Two new teachers were added to the staff of Town School 
for Boys in San Francisco at the beginning of the spring semester. 
They are Leonard Breger and Mrs. Odette Donati. 

Mr. Breger received his B.S.S. degree from the College of 
the City of New York. His major is art, his minor, education. 
He studied two years at the New York Art School and did one 
year of post graduate work at the Art Students’ League, New 
York City. Mr. Breger’s teaching experience includes one year 
at Whitman School of Interior Decoration in New York City, 
and one year at Whitman College in Walla Walla, Wash. Besides 
his work at Town School, Mr. Breger is currently conducting 
Saturday art classes for children at the San Francisco Museum, 
and evening art classes for adults over sixty-five years of age at 
the Montefiore Center. The latter class is a project in the field 
of geriatrics, begun and developed by Mr. Breger. He says it is 


interesting and gratifying to watch students in their sixties and 
seventies come to the realization that life for them is still impor- 
tant, and that there is much they can still accomplish. An art 
class specifically for adults over sixty-five years of age may exist 
elsewhere, according to Mr. Breger, but he has never heard of one. 

Mr. Breger’s exhibition record includes a one man showing 
of his own paintings in New York City, and entries in many group 
exhibits. 

Mrs. Donati has brought a new interest in the field of music 
to Town School. She is an accomplished accordionist, and has 
created such an interest in accordion playing that seventeen 
pupils and two teachers have signed up for private lessons. The 
formation of a Town School accordion band is Mrs. Donati’s 
objective. 





Walter R. Roose, Jr., has recently joined the faculty of the 
Williston Junior School, Easthampton, Mass. Mr. Roose re- 
ceived an A.B. from Rollins College in 1951 and an A.M. from 
Peabody College for Teachers, where he held a Carnegie Fellow- 
ship, in 1952. Mr. Roose will handle the social studies program 
and assist with athletics and dormitory supervision. 





Paul Rotella, music teacher at Buckley School, New York 
City, recently appeared as soloist and accompanist in a program 
with David Poleri of the City Center Opera, at concerts in 
Waycross and Albany, Georgia. Both musicians are under the 
management of the Columbia Concert Bureau. 








HOW TO STUDY 
Tue INDEPENDENT ScHooLt BULLETIN calls the atten- 
tion of its readers to an excellent little booklet called How 
to Study, by Norris E. Orchard, The Loomis School, 
Windsor, Conn. It is designed to help students in doing 
their school work — and that is exactly what it does. 
Copies may be ordered from Mr. Orchard as follows: 


Single copy — 20c; 25 copies — $4.50; 100 copies — $17.50 




















1953 JUNIOR AND SENIOR LISTS OF 
CURRENT BOOKS READY SOON 


Sample copies of the new Booklists (junior and senior 
lists of current books in many fields) will soon be sent to 
all member schools. Please see that these Lists are brought 
to the attention of the various departments in your school 
(English, Social Studies, Science, Art, Religion, etc.). 

Expressly designed to appeal to boys and girls in in- 
dependent schools, the Booklists are attractively bound 
in colored covers and contain short critical reviews of the 
new books, Prices are kept low to encourage schools to 
place copies in the hands of the pupils themselves. 

Use the 1953 Booklists with your own lists of required 
summer reading. 

Price to members: 30 cents per copy postpaid. 

Price to non-members: 35 cents per copy postpaid. 
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Delightful anthologies which feature the 
best of the old and the best of the new \ 


The Mastery of Reading 


Matilda Bailey and Ullin W. Leavell 





Grade 7 — Worlds of Adventure These anthologies contain the so-called traditional reading 
Grade 8 — Worlds of People materials, plus really superior modern selections, c.nven- 
Grade 9 — Worlds to Explore iently gathered together in a single volume for each course and 


Grade 10 — The World of End- sold at a cost far below that of buying the same materials 
less Horizons 


separately. The series encourages students to find in reading 

pag in The World of an ever-increasing source of pleasure. It provides them with 
Grade 12 — The World and Our the literary background necessary for advanced work at the 
English Heritage college level. Because the appreciation and the understand- 
Study Books (Grades 7-9) ing of literature go hand in hand, The Mastery of Reading 
Teacher’s Guides (Grades 7-12) includes a comprehensive program for teaching reading skills. 


55 Fifth Avenue 


NewYoks NY. American Book Company __ Boson'tc Mass. 











EDUCATIONAL TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC. 
Pp LAC E M F N TS BRONXVILLE 8, NEW YORK 


Complete stories of USING LATIN, BOOK ONE, lin- 
guistically arranged by Dr. Waldo E. Sweet, Director of 


EtisaBeTH Kine, Director the Latin Workshop, Program of Linguistics, University 


Room 1006 of Michigan, on 35 mm. filmstrips. 
516 FirTa AVENUE Special arrangement with SCOTT, FORESMAN & 
New York 36, N. Y. COMPANY. 
MUnrnray Hix 2-2957 
’ p Filmstrip Lessons Filmstrip Lessons 
A selective agency for placing teachers No. 1 1-9 No. 8 55-61 
and administrators No. 2 10-18 No. 9 62-66 
in independent schools and colleges No. 3 19-26 No. 10 67-72 
throughout the country. No. 4 allga No. 11 73-78 
No. 5 34-40 No. 12 79-83 
Special Music Division: No. 6 41-47 No. 13 84-88 
PLACEMENT SERVICE Price, complete set of fourteen, complete with manual $40.00 


For Teachers 


i : Individual filmstrips at $3.00 each 
in All Branches of Music ividual filmstrips at $3.00 eac 


Teacher's Manual of Instructions $1.00 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
































For the Independent School 


and for Teachers and Executives 


of highest 


qualifications =~ 


The American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1877 by Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 


For specialization in Private School Placements 


DIRECTORS 


Miss Ailsa W. Fulton 
Miss Frances J. Hildt 


FORMER DIRECTORS 
Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton, 1877-1931 


Miss Agnes Ho 


oker, 1931-1938 


Miss Nellie Talbot, 1938-1945 


ADDRESS: 

551 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone: 
MUrray Hill 2-6975 








A COMPLETE SCHOOL SERVICE 


Selective Placement of Qualified Personnel 








Keystone Personnel Associates 
BEATRICE E. ROULSTON 


1 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Accountants 
Bookkeepers 
Bursars 


Business Managers 


Clerical Workers 


Room 410 
MuUrray Hill 2-7575 


Housekeepers 
Housemothers 
Housefathers 
Nurses 


Consultants Personnel Directors 
Dietitians Psychologists 
Executive Secretaries Public Relations 
Field Representatives Directors 

Fund Raisers Registrars 


Licensees; CHARLES H. SMITH, JR. 


JOHN H. LUNDBERG 





Dorothy Marder Teachers’ Agency 
DOROTHY MARDER 


342 Madison Ave. Room 833 
New York 17, N. Y. MUnay Hill 7-1944 
Headmasters School Librarians 
Headmistresses Commandants 
Principals Athletic Coaches 
Academic Deans Pre-School Teachers 
Educational Directors Kindergarten Teachers 
Nursery School Directors Lower School Teachers 
Guidance Directors Secondary School 
Visual Aid Directors Teachers 
Remedial Reading College Instructors 
Specialists University Professors 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 

















The TUITION REFUND PLAN is now available in TWO forms 


The Standard Form of the Tuition Refund Plan has been used suc- 
cessfully for 22 years. A new Broad Form of the Tuition Refund 
Plan, which protects against loss of school time for non-medical as 
well as medical reasons, is now available in a number of states where 
it has been submitted to the insurance commissioners and approved 
by them. 





The STANDARD FORM 


This is the original Tuition Refund Plan by which 
over 122,000 families have been protected. It is 
still available and is offered to students in over 275 
schools and colleges. It refunds the cost of lost 
education when sickness, accident, quarantine or 
epidemic deprives the student of more than a 
week’s class time — including withdrawals. All 
refunds are made through the school and partici- 
pation is optional. 


The new BROAD FORM 


This includes all the benefits of the Standard Form 
plus refunds for withdrawals for non-medical 
reasons including scholarship, discipline, financial, 
business transfer, homesickness or commuting diffi- 
culties. It excepts only acts of war, military and 
naval service, childbirth and pregnancy. Because 
of its completeness with /ow cost the Broad Form 
requires a minimum participation of 75% of en- 
rollment. 





Both forms of the Tuition Refund Plan offer a dependable way of 
protecting parents, stabilizing school income and maintaining good- 
will. Both are paid for by the parents and refunds are made through 
the school. Each is a desirable service that costs the school nothing. 
Every school executive should know about these advantages and the 
conditions under which the two forms of the Tuition Refund Plan are 
available. Write now and tell us the number of your students, your 
conditions of enrollment and your tuition fees. 


A. W. G. EWAR 


INCORPORATED 
Educational Insurance Underwriters 
141 Milk Street BOSTON Massachusetts 








THE TUITION PLAN 


* 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to provide a method by which 
parents may pay for the education of their children in monthly install- 
ments during the academic year while the school receives its fees in full 


at the beginning of each term. 


More than 400 schools and colleges have become Associates of The 
Tuition Plan and have thus acquired the right to offer the Plan to 
parents. 


Upon request, detailed information will be sent to interested schools 
and colleges. 


* 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. - 347 Fifth Ave. - New York 16, N.Y. 





SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 


We have listings for 1953-54 in 


ADMINISTRATION ENGLISH MATHEMATICS 
ART FRENCH MUSIC 


BIOLOGY HISTORY PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
BUSINESS EDUCATION HOME ECONOMICS PHYSICS 


CHEMISTRY INDUSTRIAL ARTS REMEDIAL READING 
ELEMENTARY GRADES LATIN SPANISH 


LIBRARY 


No registration fee Your confidence respected Interviews by appointment 


Rosert W. Hoskins, Director 464 Broap STREET, WINDsor, CONN. 


Telephone: Windsor 8-2412 








